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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Mansion House dinner on Wednesday resulted in a 

very pacific speech from Lord Salisbury, who thought all 

the omens in Europe much more pacific than at any previous 
time since his Government was formed. He congratulated his 
audience on the stability of the Egyptian Government, which 








had now succeeded in balancing its Budget, thanks to the able | 


services of Sir E. Vincent, and anticipated that Egypt would 
before long be placed in so independent a position that 
England might be able to evacuate the country. He held that, 
as regards Bulgaria, it is the true interest of Europe to let her 
develop her own freedom, and he believed that even Russia 
would find this the policy by which Russia herself would acquire 
the most credit. He regarded both Germany and Russia as 
heartily pacific in their intentions, and declared that tran- 
quillity in Germany and in Russia means tranquillity in 
Austria also. Indeed, Lord Salisbury hopes that peace is 
now the chief interest of all the greater European Powers, as, 
of course, it is our own. 





Mr. Goschen, who returned thanks for the toast of “The 
House of Commons,” recurred to his last year’s theme, the 
high capacity and businesslike character of the present House, 
which he hopes to see admitted on all sides as soon as these 
sensational struggles over Ireland are a thing of the past. 
There, we fear, he is optimist, not, indeed, in indulging such a 
hope on the hypothesis that this sensational struggle shall 
be brought to a close, but in indulging the hope that that 
hypothesis is likely, within any reasonable time, to be realised. 
The Parnellite Members are ever with us, and would be even 
more with us if to-morrow they had their Home-rule Parliament 
and their federal representation at Westminster, than they 
are to-day. And that is why we prefer to face the ills we 
know, instead of flying to others that we know not of. Still, 
in knowing these ills, we know their permanence, their in- 
evitability. The acute trouble in Ireland may be alleviated, 
say, ina century or so; but hardly shall any subject of the 
Crown now living see the last of the sensational crises which 
have been growing in intensity for the last twenty years. 








Mr. Balfour made an admirable speech at Lord Aber- 
gavenny’s, Eridge Park, Tunbridge Wells, on Bank Holiday 
to several thousands of people. “If a half, or a quarter, or a 
hundredth part of the accusations made against us were true,” 
he said, “if it were true that the Union can only be main- 
tained by taking away the civil rights of the Irish people, by 
putting in prison men who are innocent, by attacking those 
whoare guilty of no other offence than that of differing from 
us in political opinion, if a hundredth part of all that were 
‘true, I would not lend a hand to maintaining the Union. I 
would rather it were sacrificed, and that the greatness of this 
Empire sank into the dust, than that we should sully our hands 
by the political crimes of which we are accused by our political 
opponents.” There Mr. Balfour spoke out the heart of the whole 


extraordinary tactics of the Opposition in resisting inquiry did 
suggest, even if nothing else suggested, that there ‘was 
something worth concealing which it was feared thatthe 
Commission would discover. 
ee a 
On the same day, Sir William Harcourt addressed a great 
meeting in Stoneleigh Park, Warwickshire, accusing--the © 
Government of being determined that the Irish Members 
should not have fair play in relation to the Judicial Commis- 





sion proposed, and the Liberal Unionists of being guilty of 
| “ the incredible meanness ” of offering this Commission to the 
| Irish Members in order that they might clear their characters, 
| and of having laboured ever since “to prevent its being used 
| for that purpose.” All we can say is that Sir William Harcourt 
; must have an extraordinarily bad opinion of Sir James Hannen, 
| Mr. Justice Day, and Mr. Justice A.L. Smith. All that the 

Liberal Unionists have laboured for, is to give these gentlemen 
a free hand in the inquiry ; and if they are unjust Judges, then, 
and only then, will the inquiry be perverted to unjust ends, 
Sir W. Harcourt was very furious with the Times. ‘“ The single 
object to which the Times newspaper devotes itself is daily to 
invent fresh lies against those to whom its policy is opposed, 
and to attack their personal character; to make false state- 
ments, and then to suppress the evidence which demonstrates 
their untruth.” This is a mild specimen of Sir W. Harcourt’s 
speech. To read such speeches gives a new and terrible 
meaning to the passage in the New Testament,—* By thy 
words shalt thou be justified, and by thy words shalt thou be 
condemned.” 


The Encyclical Letter which the Lambeth Conference has 
produced has been highly praised, and we do not deny that it 
| is conceived in a serious, earnest, and sober spirit; but we 
/cannot say that it is to our liking. We do not know 
why it is that Bishops, when they compose epistles, manage 
to give them so artificial a tone,—as if they had aimed 
at imitating the Apostles, but without being able to dis-. 
tinguish between apostolic unction and episcopal unctuous- 
ness. There is a special flatness in their style. The Bishops 
call upon Churchmen, for instance, “to rally round the 
standard of a high and pure morality.” Could they 
have found no simpler words than this hackneyed and worn- 
out metaphor to express what is obviously the strongest and 
most earnest of their thoughts ? 





Then, again, in their sobriety, they seem to us to adopt unin- 
telligible compromises. On the subject of the polygamy of 
heathen converts, the Bishops recommend that “persons living 
in polygamy be not admitted to baptism, but that they may 
be accepted as candidates, and kept under Christian instruc- 
tion until such time as they shall be in a position to accept 
the law of Christ.” That means that a heathen who has 
married more wives than one before he became a Christian 
shall, if he earnestly desire Christian communion, be put under 
pressure to treat all but one of them with cruel injustice, and 
one with unjust favour,—or else that he shall be advised to 
suppress his desire for Christian communion until such time 
as all but one of them have died. Which of the two pieces of 
advice is the Church to press upon him? The Bishops do not 
say. Again, they tell us that the wife of a polygamous 
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marriage may be admitted to communion, but not the husband. 
But if the husband is living in sin,—and sin is the only justi- 
fication for refusing him communion,—all but one of the wives 
must be living in adultery, and the Bishops do not determine 
which one of the wives is not so living. We cannot regard this 
compromising decision of the Encyclical with any respect. 
Had Christ come in Jacob’s day, for instance, do the Bishops 
suppose that he would have enjoined on Jacob to put away 
either Leah or Rachel? And if so, which of the two? Or 
would he have advised Jacob to defer his baptism till one of 
the two had happily died? Yet most of the African poly- 
yamists are in a stage of moral civilisation far below that of 
Jacob. 


We have elsewhere called attention to the reference of the 
Lambeth Conference to the Thirty-nine Articles, which the 
Bishops speak of as a standard of faith, which it certainly 
is not. In fact, so far as these Articles have any distinctive 
meaning at all, they express a mild sort of half-and-half 
Calvinism, and doubtless they may be said to make out a case 
for the comprehension of that mild sort of Calvinism in the 
Anglican Church. If that be all that they mean, we have no 
objection, for we wish to see the Anglican Church as com- 
prehensive as possible, and are delighted that mild Calvinists 
should be encouraged to use forms of worship which are 
nothing if not anti-Calvinistic. But that any theologian should 
maintain that the doctrines characteristic of this document, 
—those which distinguish it from the rest of the Prayer-Book, 
—are really consistent with the teaching of the Prayer-Book, 
seems incredible. Laymen, at all events, have nothing to do 
with the “forty stripes save one,” as Dr. Newman once called 
the Articles, and may be only too thankful that they may 
wash their hands of those not very successful experiments in 
doctrinal compromise. 


The disturbances in Paris, due to the strike which has now 
spread to the waiters and hairdressers, have this week assumed 
very considerable dimensions. On Sunday, the well-known 
Communist General Eudes, while speaking at a meeting held 
in favour of the strike, suddenly fell down in a fit of 
apoplexy, and died almost immediately. His funeral, which 
took place on Wednesday, was made the occasion for 
a great demonstration by the anarchists of Paris, a large 
number of persons, carrying red flags and wearing red favours, 
escorting the hearse to the cemetery. During the progress of 
the procession, two somewhat serious conflicts took place be- 
tween the policeand the mob. At the Chateau d’Eau there was 
a charge of sergents de ville, supported by gendarmes, to seize 
the red flags and to cut the procession in two, which succeeded, 
though not till aftera serious struggle, during which a revolver 
was fired from a window at one of the commissaries of police ; 
while in the Boulevard Voltaire occurred a still more serious 
encounter, a bomb being thrown, and the police and gendarmes 
using their swords and bayonets against the loaded sticks of 
the crowd. By night, however, order was completely restored, 
the Government acting throughout with vigour and determina- 
tion. One incident of the day seems to have caused a con- 
siderable amount of amusement. M. Rochefort, while 
following the procession in a cab, perceived that a red flag 
was being hoisted close beside him. Against this he remon- 


strated, but was only answered by the indignant flag-bearer 


striking him on the head and shoulders with the staff, amid 
cries of “ A bas Rochefort! A bas la Dictature!” Ultimately, 
the anarchist in a frock-coat had to escape from the mob by 
ordering his cabman to drive down a side street. 

In estimating the importance to be attached to these dis- 
turbanees, it is necessary to remember that they have not been 
confined to Paris. On Tuesday. a serious riot took place at 
Amiens, occasioned by a strike among the velvet-weavers, in 
the course of which a warehouse was sacked and set on fire. 
Order was not restored till a body of soldiers had made a 
desperate charge, in which a considerable number of people 
were wounded. At Lille, the weavers are also on strike, 
and it is reported from Lyons that the glass-workers have 
decided to begin a general strike to-day. Should this strike 
take place, it is probable that it will extend to Paris and 
other places. The way in which the French strikes are 
conducted shows clearly how useful not only to the men, but 
to society at large, are the English Trade-Unions. No doubt 
the strikers have behaved badly, but we suspect that the con- 


| severe. The hours are long, and the tariff has either Taige 
the price of food and of the smallest comforts terribly a 
or else, what is worse, has forced the shop-keepers i, 
lower the quality of everything they sell to the point vhig 
means utter misery to purchasers. 


It is clear that steam has rendered the operation of cealin 

up an enemy's fleet by a system of blockade a very difficult, i 
not an impossible operation. On Monday, England learneg 
that by a brilliantly executed stratagem half the ships of the 
hostile fleet in Bantry Bay had managed to escape, ang that 
the blockade had thereupon been raised. The fact that One 
of the enemy’s squadrons was at large, made it immediatg 
| necessary to abandon the blockade of the other—if not, th 
English force at Lough Swilly might have been crushed 
between the ships it had been watching and a relieving 
squadron—and accordingly the two English fleets were guy. 
moned to a common rendezvous, whence they might concoy 
means to protect our coasts. The enemy’s ironclads thus ly 
loose to work their will upon our ports and commerce hays 
not been idle. Oban, Greenock, and Ardrossan, on the West 
Coast, have been raided by hostile cyuisers. Aberdeen hag 
suffered bombardment from four ironclads, Edinburgh has beey 
threatened and the Forth Bridge destroyed, and Tynemonth, 
Sunderland, Scarborough, and several other ports have bee, 
made to realise what is meant by the visits of a hostile fleet, 

More serious still, Liverpool has been captured, and hey 
citizens forced to pay an indemnity of a million pounds. Of 
course, the details all sound a little silly ; but still, we believe, 
with Lord George Hamilton at the Mansion House, that jt 
would be extremely useful if the manceuvres were made 
annual. The Admirals learn how to handle fleets, and the 
ships and guns are tested in a way far more effective than any 
other that can be devised. The voyage of the ‘ Mersey,’ for 
instance, the ship which was sent from our fleet at Bantry 
Bay to warn the Lough Swilly ships that the enemy had 
escaped, was an operation in which the conditions were exactly 
those of real war. She steamed round the West Coast of 
Ireland, three hundred and twenty miles, against strong 
north-westerly winds, in less than twenty-four hours. 


During the earlier days of the week, the remainder of the 
Local Government Bill was considered by the Lords in Com- 
mittee, and on Thursday night the measure was read a third 
time. The only amendments of importance, two in numbe, 
were proposed by Lord Salisbury. One of them, in the shape 
ultimately adopted, provides that the powers to preserve the 
peace now vested in the Justices shall be retained by them— 
i.e., the Justices will keep their power of issuing orders to the 
police in case of riots and disorder—while the other allows 
the City to go on appointing its Recorder, though that 
officer shall, after the next vacancy, be unable to exer- 
cise any judicial functions unless he is specially appointed 
to do so by the Crown. The first of these amendments 
was, no doubt, needful, though Lord Salisbury’s speech, 
dealt with by us elsewhere, entirely missed the true priv- 
ciple of police administration. The second, however. is 
to be deeply regretted. It practically retains the Recorder 
as an elective Judge, for no Government will care to 
refuse the judicial powers to the nominee of the City, 
since such refusal would, it is to be presumed, necessitate an 
application to Parliament for the creation and payment of 
a new Judge. Practically, then, the City will still elect a 
Judge who, as one of the Justices of the Central Criminal 
Court, exercises a very wide and important jurisdiction. 
Surely this is a very dangerous concession, and is certain 
to be invoked as a precedent when the extreme Gladstonians 
demand—as they will—that the Magistrates and the County- 
Court Judges shall be appointed on the recommendation of the 
Municipalities and County Councils. 


The obstruction to the Bill for establishing a Judicial 
Commission to inquire into the relation between Parnellism 
and Crime was resumed on the Report stage on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, especially by Mr. Labouchere and‘ Sir 
William Harcourt. The latter absented himself from a con- 
siderable part of the debate, and then returned to the House 
in a very inflated mood, making a violent attack upon Mr. 
Matthews for declining to accept an amendment of Mr. 





ditions under which the artisans work in France are very | 


Sexton’s, which proposed that no one should be called upon to 
answer charges or allegations unless evidence to prove them 
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had been tendered to the Commission. The Home Secretary 
remarked very justly that this might be exceedingly unfair to 
the accused, who might remain under a quite unjust aspersion 
pecause the original accusation had been passed by in silence 
hefore the Commission. On the strength of this obvious remark, 
Sir William Harcourt flew into a melodramatic rage, and said 
that the Home Secretary was now suggesting that the “ forged 
letters ” would be left unsupported. ‘Supposing this was to 
be the case, what was to be the course of the proceedings? 
There was a foul accusation, of which the calumniator tendered 
no evidence because he knew it was a libel; and whena solemn 
Commission of J udges was appointed, this detestable slanderer, 
according to the hypothesis of the Home Secretary, on some 
of the allegations,—it might be the most damaging.—would 
offer no evidence, because there never was any evidence, and 
he knew there was none.” Of course, in such a ease it would 
be the first duty of the Commission to expose and condemn in 
the strongest way the calumnies which Sir W. Harcourt has 
imagined ; but certainly that course would not be facilitated 
by the complete silence of the calumniated parties, to whom 
the Commission ought to give every facility for exposing the 
calumny. Sir William Harcourt’s imaginary case was evi- 
dently put only, as the Solicitor-General remarked, to enable 
him to overwhelm the Times with hypothetical contumely 
and ridicule. Of course, Mr. Matthews was quite right in 
refusing to accept the amendment, which was rejected by 178 
votes to 109. The amendment, if it affected the accused 
parties at all, affected them injuriously. 





On Wednesday, the wearisome discussion on the Commission 
of Inquiry was at length brought to a close, the Report being 
agreed to, and the third reading passed by a majority of 116 
(162 to 46), the Parnellite Members refusing to vote. Mr. 
Labouchere moved the rejection of the Bill in his usual style, 
alleging that the measure had been “begotten in injustice, 
conceived, hatched, and brought forth in injustice.” Hespoke 
of it as a “ Times Protection Bill,”—the title long ago given to 
it by the Radicals, though any more inept title can hardly be 
imagined, considering that the Times had for a year anda 
quarter been without any such protection at all, and would 
apparently have been in no danger from any of the Parnellites 
attacked, if the Government had ignored the whole question to 
the end of time, as we incline to think they should have done. 
Nothing is plainer than that the Times would have been per- 
feetly safe without the inquiry, and that if the Times has been as 
unfair as the Parnellites assert, it will suffer gravely by the 
inquiry. As it is, every man with a head on his shoulders is 
perfectly well aware that, whatever may be the result, those 
who are at present in a flutter of trepidation are the 
Parnellite Members and their allies. It is said that the 
Commission will not begin its sittings till after the vacation. 


The Exchequer Division of the High Court of Justice in 
Ireland discharged on Monday the order for Mr. Dillon’s 
release, deciding that the proper forms had been carried out 
for proving Mr. Dillon’s conviction and sentence. On the 
other hand, the same Court decided that the custody of Mr. 
Latchford, J.P., was illegal, the riot of which he was convicted 
not having been sufficiently specified in the conviction ; and 
as Mr. Latchford’s sentence was nearly at an end, he has, in 
fact, almost suffered a penalty which, with an earlier hearing 
of the habeas corpus case, could never have been enforced. 
In the House of Commons the same evening, this quashing 
of the conviction of Mr. Latchford on a technical point was 
nuch dwelt upon during the attacks on Mr. Balfour in Supply ; 
and Mr. John Morley, who in the course of his speech rather 
pointedly disowned all responsibility for the action of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Administration in Ireland between 1880 and 
1885, and posed as condemning Lord Spencer and _ his 
Chief Secretaries, insisted, in his remarks upon the Latchford 
case, that Mr. Balfour is in the hands of blundering officials, 
whom he is always compelled to back up. In this case, 
it was only a technical error for which the conviction was 
quashed; and we believe that the Irish Resident Magistrates, 
though not always good lawyers, and sometimes refusing to 
grant a case for a legal review of the position when they 
ought to grant it, are conspicuously fair Judges. That 
certainly is the impression which Mrs. Bishop (better known 
as Miss Bird),—herself a Home-ruler,—in her very interesting 
irish travels, unquestionably formed. The legal subordinates 


Sir George Trevelyan, having been told that Mr. MacNannass 
had stated ina letter to a Glasgow newspaper that Sir George 
had attributed to the Parnellites the planning and executing 
of the Dublin and Galway murders, as well as boycotting and 
firing into houses, Sir George has replied that Mr. MacNannass 
must refer to a speech (delivered, we believe, at Hawick on 
February 9th, 1883) in which he told his audience of the 
existence of two Irelands,—the Ireland of order, and the 
Ireland of the men who * foment and condone and sympathise 
with crime.” After great praise of the Irish Conservatives, 
Sir George Trevelyan proceeded :— On the other side stand 
the men who planned and executed the Dublin murders, the 
Galway murders, the boycotting, the firing into houses, the 
mutilation of cattle, the intimidation of every sort and kind 
throughout the island. These are the men who not long ago 
were masters of the rural districts and tyrants of the streets 
of Dublin.” Sir George now asserts, apparently, that in this 
classification of political parties into two separate Irelands, 
he did not include the Parnellites at all, but left them out of 
account as belonging to neither party. Any one, however, who 
will read his speech on the Address, delivered in the same month 
of the same year, will find that he took a great deal of pains 
to prove that the National League was really the active centre 
and cause of all the outrages, and was consequently to be in- 
cluded in the Ireland of violence and crime. But times have 
changed, and Sir George Trevelyan now wishes to stand as 
well with the Parnellites as he wished in February, 1883, to 
stand with the Irish Conservatives. 








Sir J. Gorst explained the Indian Budget on Thursday 
night. It certainly does not open a very brilliant prospect. 
The statement is made in tens of rupees, and as ten rupees 
are (in India) worth now about 15s., it might, roughly speak- 
ing, be reduced to pounds sterling by taking three-quarters of 
the amounts given. For the year 1886-87, the latest year for 
which there are complete accounts, there was a surplus of 
178,427 tens of rupees, as compared with only 500 tens of rupees 
reckoned on in the revised estimate, and this after detraying 
the charge for special defence works. The improvement was 
due to much larger receipts from land revenue and opium in 
March (the last month of the financial year) than had been 
allowed for. For 1887-38, there was an anticipated Budget 
surplus of 16,700 tens of rupees. “But last September the 
Budget estimate was shown to be much too sanguine; and 
now again it is hoped that the revised estimate for 1887-38 
will show a much better result than that anticipated last 
September, though not so good nearly as the Budget estimate. 
The revised estimate in March showed a deficit of 3,016,700 
tens of rupees; but it is believed that this will be reduced in 
India by 635,000 tens of rupees, and in England, including 
exchange, by 120,900 tens of rupees. Apart from conversion 
of debt and special frontier defences, Sir J. Gorst expected 
that the year 1888-89 would show a considerable improvement 
upon 1887-88. 


The competition of the great railways running North has 
this year become very acute. A fortnight ago, the North- 
Western reduced the journey between London and Edinburgh 
toeight and a half hours. The Great Northern responded by a 
train which travelled the distance in eight hours, a move which 
was, however, answered by the North-Western also starting 
an eight-hour service. To perform the feat thus undertaken 
by the North-Western, it proved necessary to run from 
Euston to Crewe without stopping—a distance of 158 miles— 
the time occupied being three hours and five minutes. This 
run is longer than that performed by the Chicago limited 
express by 12 miles, and the North-Western can, there- 
fore, now claim to have beaten what has hitherto been in runs 
the “ biggest thing in creation.” The Times’ correspondent 
who on Monday last travelled with the first train of the new 
service, records that during one part of the journey 95 miles 
were traversed in 100 minutes, and that on one occasion a 
mile was done in 48} sec., or at a rate of 74 miles an hour. If 
this pace becomes usual, and it is not the risk of accident but 
the desire to save coal which stands in the way, the man of 
short holidays will gain immensely. It will be possible to 
live 80 miles out of London, and yet come up to work. 








of the Castle, however, certainly do not do their work without | 


wany blunders, often arising, we believe, from superciliousness. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2{) were on Friday 99} to 90%. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ae 


THE UNSTABLE EQUILIBRIUM IN EUROPE. 


ORD SALISBURY’S speech at the Mansion House 
was very hopeful in relation to the prospect of 
peace, and yet it is obvious that his hopes are founded 
rather on the growing dread of war than on any growing 
harmony of purpose amongst the Great Powers. The 
policy which alarms Europe least, is for the present to drag 
on in spite of all the difficulties, rather than to incur the 
enormous risks as well as the equally enormous cost of 


war. Not that the cost alone would prevent war. No 
great war was ever yet stopped even by the bankruptcy of 
one of the belligerents. But the cost is so great that it is 
a considerable makeweight when none of the aggrieved 
Powers sees its way clearly to gaining a very con- 
siderable advantage by war. Lord Salisbury in his 
speech evidently laid the greatest possible stress on the 
risk which a newly consolidated Empire like that of 
Germany would run in forcing on a war by which it 
would be very difficult for it to gain, and exceedingly 
easy for it to lose ground. He evidently gives the young 
German Emperor full credit for perceiving this, and for 
being quite content, in spite of the excessive burden of his 
great Army, to let well alone. And Lord Salisbury seems 
quite as confident that the Czar himself is more than 
doubtful whether he would not lose more than he would 
gain by pressing his claims on Bulgaria to an issue certain 
to kindle a conflagration in the whole Balkan Peninsula. 
Deeply as the Czar resents the ingratitude, as he calls it, 
of the Bulgarian people, he is not at all sure how the con- 
flict with Austria might go, or, if he were too successful, 
how soon he might not be involved in war with Germany 
as well. All the restless Powers would be well disposed to 
fight with limited liability, but none of them see their 
way to limiting the liability, so close is the network 
of relations between the stronger and the weaker States. 
Even France could not attack Italy without laying 
herself open to both Germany and England,—and hence, 
no doubt, the disposition which M. Goblet shows to 
treat the Massowah question with a certain magnanimity. 


what these great and sudden catastrophes may be, Bees 
experiment made in naval warfare shows the cna 
difficulty of calculating what modern navies, when the — 


to work in earnest, will be able to effect. Some tho 
that the weaker navies will be much more effective jy 


the future than they were in the past, and the stro 
navies relatively less effective; in other words, that the 
power of attack has been diminished by the new . 
advances of naval science, and the power of dchiad 
increased. But then, again, so much has been shown 
depend on promptitude and pluck, that the result arrived 
at when both assailants and assailed are furnished by th 
same nation, may be totally different from the result arrived 
at when the assailants are of one people and the assailed 
of another. It is much the same with the science of 
military fortification. It has, every one seems to gq 
been wholly revolutionised by the latest advances in the 
art of artillery; but how the revolution will work “ 
| in practice as between any two of the great military 
| Powers, no one seems to know, and no one is very anxious 

o try. Europe, in short, is in a state of “complete 
military and naval agnosticism, and has no fancy for the 
sort of dangerous experiment by which alone that cop. 
dition of trembling agnosticism can be removed. Not for 
the first time in the world, agnosticism plays into the hands 
of the conservatives, and teaches the rulers of great nations 
and the commanders of vast armies, to let even ill alone. 
rather than pry into the secrets of destiny with so very 
much staked upon an uncertain issue as is likely to be lost 
and won if once the unstable equilibrium ” comes to 
an end. 

Yet the sudden appearance of a confident military hero 
whether he were really a man of genius or not, in any one 
of the States which are now measuring each other's strength 
so anxiously, would doubtless bring this unstable structure 
of peace down with a rush. That is why the temporary 
rise of General Boulanger, though no one knew what 
military capacity the man had, inspired so much panic al] 
over Europe. A rash man without genius would terminate 
the armed truce quite as effectually,— perhaps, indeed, much 
more effectually,—than an audacious military genius of the 
highest insight, since the prospect of an easy victory would 








The situation is one of eminently unstable equilibrium ; 
but that is the very reason why all the rulers are so care- | 
ful not to bring the nicely adjusted system about their | 
ears. The Powers of Europe are acting very much as the | 
erew of a ship act who know that they are carrying a | 
cargo of gunpowder, and that a single spark allowed to | 
fall into the hold, a single carelessness in the tropics, a | 
single sharp collision between a few grains of the powder | 
and any moving object, might send the whole vessel | 
suddenly into the air. Under such circumstances, even | 
drinking sailors will take care not to go near the hold when | 
they are under the influence of drink. Under such cireum- 
stances, captains and mates who enjoy a stiff glass of grog, 
will take care to abstain. And so, too, in the present 
condition of Europe, it is the extreme anxiety which the 
unstable equilibrium causes that makes every statesman who 
has the arbitrament between peace and war in his power, | 
measure his words and temper his deeds as one who does 
not know what a single electric spark, even though it were 
only an unguarded sentence, might bring forth. Russia, | 








be too much for any of the Great Powers who are now 
standing watching their opportunity. Indeed, the best 
chance of peace seems to be that the nervous dread which 
paralyses all the Powers shail for a time continue, till the 
small and undeveloped States which have grown up in the 
South-East of Europe since the Treaty of Berlin, shall 
have had time to form alliances amongst themselves, and 
to render the responsibility and risk of undermining such 
order as they have established, much greater than it 
now is. A peace which lasts only because it requires much 
more rashness and presumptuousness to break it than 
to keep quiet, is not a peace on the durability of which 
it is easy to rely. We all know that Russia is as anxious 
as ever to go to Constantinople ; that Austria is as anxious 
as ever not to let Russia aggrandise herself at the expense 
of Austria; that Germany is as anxious as ever about both 
her Eastern and her Western frontiers; and France as 
anxious as ever to be rid of the threatening walls of Metz 
and Strasburg, and to give Italy the humiliation which she 
has so long owed her. While these things are so, peace is 


Germany, Austria, France, all of them find the situation | but “ the policy which alarms us least ;” and yet it may be 
hardly tolerable as it is, so great is the strain on their | @ long time,—indeed, the situation has already endured 
military resources, so incalculable are the emergencies | for many years,—before the policy which alarms us least 
against which they might have at any moment to provide. | shall be succeeded by that neck-or-nothing policy which it 
And yet each of them feels that, hardly tolerable as the _ takes either a soldier of fortune or a “man of destiny ” to 


situation is, war might render it much worse; and as none , 
of them feels any confidence that war would render it any 
better, as none of them sees any way to a situation of com- 
plete safety, and hardly any of them to a situation in which 
the present high tension would be greatly relieved, they 
are all less indisposed to bear the heavy burden under 
which they stagger now, than to run the risk of falling to 
the ground under one still greater. 

Nevertheless, though we believe fully that the increasing 
hope of peace is far better described as a growing tear of 
war than as a growing harmony of purpose, it is not at | 
all a small matter that there should be this growing fear 
of war, especially when we consider how thoroughly 
reasonable that growing fear is. The whole tendency of 
military and naval science in modern times has been 
towards rendering great and sudden catastrophes more and 





risk. 





SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT AS LIBERAL LEADER. 


F this discussion on the Commission of Inquiry inte 
the relation between Parnellism and Crime has done 
nothing else, it has at least given fair warning to the 
Liberal Party of the sort of leader they are likely to have 
in Sir William Harcourt, if they should decide ‘to nomi- 
nate him as heir to Mr. Gladstone’s position, whenever 
that remarkable man determines to vacate it. They will 
not attach much importance to our counsel in the matter, 
nor, indeed, if the facts were not so eloquent, should we 
waste it upon them; but as the matter stands, it is not 
any tongue of ours, it is the plain and unmistakable 


| meaning of the facts themselves which cries out to the 
more likely, without enlightening the world much as to- 


Liberal Party, in words of the most solemn warning, that. 
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nq they wish to keep a vestige of self-respect, they 
will not allow themselves to be guided by a states- 
n who has cast every shred of fairness to the winds, 
— turned upon those who are really treading in his 
. former footsteps all the torrent of his unmeasured 
on] unprincipled objurgation. Even Mr. Gladstone has, 
owe opinion, stained his fair fame by permitting himself 
to prejudge the case to be submitted to the Commission 
py Parliament, as he did when he recklessly spoke of those 
letters as forged of which but a few weeks previously he was 
sionately maintaining that they ought to be submitted to 

a Committee of the House of Commons,—one likely enough 
to have included himself,—for judicial examination. No 
such slur has been cast upon Parliamentary fairness in 
our remembrance as this assumption by the Leader of the 
0 position that the charge to be adj udicated upon is 
false, when, if any one on the other side of the House 
had ventured to assume its truth, that unhappy man would 
have been blasted at once,—justly blasted, we think,—by 
Mr. Gladstone’s passionate and scathing eloquence. We 
ieved over this great lapse from even the bare appearance 

of equity on Mr. Gladstone’s part, as we have never grieved 
over any statesman’s political error before. But no one 
can deny that Mr. Gladstone has been leaning more and 
more towards faith in Mr. Parnell ever since that offer of Mr. 
Parnell’s of which Mr. O’Shea has informed us, was made 
in 1882, after the murders in Phcenix Park, to retire from 
public life if Mr. Gladstone thought fit to counsel such a 
course. That, we believe, was the beginning of a change of 
heart towards the Parnellites in Mr. Gladstone, which went 
on steadily up to the time of his open adoption of Home-rule 
in 1885. And though that revolution in Mr. Gladstone’s 
private attitude towards Mr. Parnell and in his policy 
is no excuse at all for his prejudgment of a question about 
which all just public men should suspend their judgment, 
or if they cannot do that, should at least suppress it till 
they have heard what the Commission has to say, it is a 
reason for judging Mr. Gladstone to have acted in perfect 
consistency with the political self of which he has been con- 
scious for the last six years, in the precipitate and blameable 
act of partiality to which he has so unfortunately committed 
himself, before the Commission has even had its task 
entrusted to it by Parliament. 
William Harcourt’s judgment underwent no change in 1882; 
that until the very day of his leader’s change of mind on 
Home-rule, no member of the Liberal Party was readier 
with his sneer and gibe at the Parnellites than Sir William 
Harcourt. The exhortation which he put forth to the 
Liberals to let the Conservative Party stew in Parnellite 
juice, was, if we remember rightly, put forth on the very eve 
of the General Election of 1885. Certainly not a member 
of that party was fuller of, we must now suppose, assumed 
indignation against Mr. Parnell and his followers up to 
the date of Mr. Gladstone’s conversion, than his second- 
in-command. Then Sir William Harcourt went round at 
once. Then, and not till then, the friends of treason and the 
triflers with crime became the patriots for whom he could 
hardly find words too panegyrical. And now he surpasses 
Mr. Gladstone, who was converted long before him, in 
enthusiasm for the Parnellites, and leaves Mr. John Morley, 
who was ever with them, and did not need to be converted 
at all, leagues behind him in the fervour of his rather sus- 
picious idolatry. But in this last debate on the Commission, 
and in the speeches which he has made in the country with 
relation to this debate on the Commission, Sir William 
Harcourt has positively surpassed himself. He has told 
the House of Commons that in appointing a Commission 
of the highest judicial impartiality, and in leaving the con- 
trol of the whole investigation into the charges brought 
against the Parnellites of stimulating crime, in their hands, 
the Government are racing for the blood of the Irish 
Members,—for the “race for blood” of which he accused 
the Government must, we suppose, mean the blood of the 
Parnellite Members. He has affected to believe Mr. 
W. H. Smith capable of privately arranging the Bill 
for the establishment of this Commission with the 
proprietor of the Times, so as to give the Times the 
best possible chance of coming off creditably from its 
enterprise. He has followed his leader in talking of “ the 
forged letters.” He has told a great public meeting in 
Warwickshire that Mr. W. H. Smith is like Lady Macbeth 
in his consciousness of guilt in relation to Mr. John Dillon 
and his colleagues. ‘“ You remember those words which 
Lady Macbeth speaks as she is walking in her sleep,— 


But we all know that Sir: 





‘What need we fear who know it, when none can call our 
power to account?’ Oh, but can none call their power to 
account? The Macbeth family thought so, but they were 
mistaken. It is possible that the Tory Government may 
find themselves mistaken also... .. . If you had been 
in the House of Commons, as some of us have been, you 
would have seen it quite apparent that these gentlemen who 
have been trading on the forged letters, know very well that 
they were forged. Their whole behaviour, their endeavouring 
to escape from a fair, straight issue upon the forged letters, 
makes it perfectly obvious that they have never believed 
in them, though they condescended to use them.” That is 
a sort of accusation which seems to us worse than un- 
principled in a party leader. It lowers the whole tone of 
public life, and fills us, at all events, with a genuine 
political loathing for the sort of truculence which it tends 
to acclimatise in political controversy. And yet this is 
the very man who three years ago was directing against 
Mr. Parnell and his friends a stream of vituperation, not, 
indeed, so ferocious as that which he now directs against 
the Government,—for the whole tone of political debate 
has sunk since then under the influence of such oratory 
as Mr. Healy’s, a standard to which Sir William Har- 
court’s more and more conforms itself,—but very much 
more furious than any which he then directed against his 
Tory adversaries. The man who now speaks of Mr. 
Dillon with something like passionate admiration is the 
same who once described him as expounding doctrines 
which were, in effect, doctrines of “treason and assassina- 
tion,’ and who gave no sign at all of having changed that 
opinion till it became necessary to vote for Home-rule 
and to ally himself with the champions of Home-rule. 

Now, if the Liberals are not too fastidious to reject a 
leader of this kind, we do not deny that they will find 
in Sir William Harcourt a very clever and witty leader, 
though one who suggests the attitude of a political. 
bravo rather than that of an English statesman. He 
has always something to say for himself,—a power 
of which men who have more scruple in adapting words 
to the political exigencies of the case, apart from the 
condition of their own inward convictions, cannot boast. 
But with all our appreciation of Sir William Har-. 
court’s cleverness, we must say that we should profoundly 
regret to see the party that now follows Mr. Gladstone 
accepting the lead of such a captain as Sir William Har- 
court. It would mean condemning the House of Commons 
to witness a series of gladiatorial duels between the leaders 
of its principal parties; and this must be the signal for 
the rapid decline of popular respect for Parliamentary life. 
It is simply impossible, to our minds, to listen to such 
speeches as Sir William Harcourt has lately been delivering, 
and not turn in disgust from Parliamentary debate. He 
is as unscrupulous as Mr. Disraeli when he assailed Sir 
Robert Peel, but he is totally without Mr. Disraeli’s 
deep respect for what we may call the full-dress of Parlia- 
mentary oratory, and he lowers the tone of his vituperation 
till the heart smks and the stomach turns at the rankness 
of his accusations. If he is to lead the Liberal Party, we 
can have little doubt whither he will lead them. He will 
lead them into a discredit as deep as ever yet fell on any 
democratic party which, instead of endeavouring to foster 
self-respect among the friends of the people, has aimed 
only at bludgeoning its adversaries and spreading amongst 
them a panic lest they should be verily smothered in 
showers of the blackest political mud. 





GENERAL PHILIP SHERIDAN. 


(y= one of the trio of able captains who fought for 
JF the Union in the Secession War now remains, for 
Philip Henry Sheridan has not long survived General 
Grant. He died suddenly of heart-disease on Sunday, at 
Nonquit, in Massachusetts, in his fifty-eighth year; and 
he died in harness, for he was Commander-in-Chief of the 
United States Army. Sherman, who preceded him in that 
office, although the eldest of the three, and now in his 
sixty-ninth year, is left alone. It is a remarkable fact that 
they were all born in the State of Ohio, which may be 
called the Mother of Generals, and has a right to be proud 
of her three sons. Strikingly different in character, they 
worked throughout the contest in complete harmony, 
for they found out each other’s qualities in the stress 
of battle, and nothing binds men together so firmly 
as the perils and the trust that is born of the perils 
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which every day and hour beset the soldier. The 
friendship of Grant and Sherman, unalloyed by the 
faintest tinge of jealousy, never wavered; and the confi- 
dence which Grant placed in his younger lieutenant after 
seeing him at work on Missionary Ridge, is the best testi- 
mony to his merits. When Grant, called to command the 
Army of the Potomac, wanted a Cavalry General, Halleck 
asked,— How would Sheridan do?” Grant has told us 
that his answer was,—‘‘ The very man I want.” And he 
has also written that, on visiting Sheridan in the Shenan- 
doah Valley, he carried with him a plan of campaign, but 
found his lieutenant so well informed and so confident, 
that he did not take it out of his pocket. He knew his 
man, for he had marked him at Chattanooga, and has 
recorded his judgment that, except for Sheridan’s “ prompt 
pursuit,” so many prisoners, guns, and small-arms would 
not have been captured that November day in 1863. 

Not that he was unknown before. On leaving West 
Point, where he was called “the best-natured and most 
belligerent cadet ” in that famous school, he was employed 
in frontier warfare, and came from the Pacific coast in 
1861 to fight for the Union. He first served beyond the 
Mississippi; next under Halleck, near Corinth, as a cavalry- 
man, and there won his spurs in a raid upon the Con- 
federate communications. That success brought him the 
rank of Brigadier-General, but when he had shown how he 
could handle horsemen, he was set to command infantry. 
In that employment his great capacity naturally told in 
the field, and as commander of a division he proved even 
in a failing contest, where so much was falling around him, 
that he could persevere in a bloody combat and draw back 
with untarnished honour. It is still remembered how he 
kept his division together in the cedar forest at Murfrees- 
borough, and, beset on three sides, held a bold front to the 
foe. And although at the disastrous Battle of Chicha- 
mauga he had to yield before the Confederate onset, yet he 
rallied upon stout George Thomas, and deserved the praise 
implied in the exclamation of the unlucky Rosencrans,—* He 
tights! he fights!’ It was as a divisional commander that 
he displayed his mettle when Grant tumbled Bragg from 
Missionary Ridge. There he sprang to the front with his 
men as they swept up the slope. When his horse was killed, 
he led on foot, and, as we have seen, did not stop until he 
had cleared his part of the field. Though he grew wild 
and fierce with the joy of battle, he did not lose his 
head, for hot, not cool presence of mind, was his charac- 
teristic in action. During the charge, it is recorded that 
he poured out a cup of whisky, and, looking towards the 
enemy’s headquarters, said, imitating the soldiers,—“ How 
are you, Mr. Bragg ?” Before he could drink, a rifle-bullet 
carried away his cup, which drew from him the exclama- 
tion, “ That’s damned ungenerous!” and on he went. If 
we may believe all the stories, the army in Flanders did 
not swear more terribly than Sheridan. It is written of 
Picton that he rode across the field of Vitoria “in a round 
hat, and swore as roundly all the way as if he had been 
wearing two cocked ones.” But there seems to have been 
« dreadful variety in Sheridan’s oaths which electrified the 
men quite as much as the exhortations addressed to “ the 
impenitent mule,” and we can easily believe that the fiery 
American Celt surpassed the Welsh one when he indulged 
in the bad habit referred to by my Uncle Toby. 

Among his many successes, apart from the final scene at 
Five Forks and Sailor Creek, the ride from Winchester 
is the most popular and noteworthy. Summoned to 
Washington by Halleck, who tampered, by-the-way, with 
Grant’s orders, he left General Wright in command, 
and he was surprised and defeated by General Early. 
That day, Sheridan, coming from Washington, arrived at 
Winchester, and next day rode out to the field. He 
met troops of runaway soldiers, for Getty and Custer still 
held fast; and he at once ordered all the fugitives back, 
waving his hat and shouting, “Face the other way, boys; 
face the other way ;” and they obeyed, repeating the cry. 
When a Colonel said, “The Army was whipped,” he 
fiercely retorted, “* You are, but the Army isn’t;” and he 
so worked on the troops, both those who fled and 
the stouter-hearted who stood, that the same afternoon 
he broke in upon Early at Cedar Creek with such deftness 
as well as fury, that the Confederates were swiftly driven 
up the valley, with the loss of many guns and all the pieces 
captured the day before. Custer was so delighted that he 
kissed his General on the field ; and, said Sheridan, telling 
the story, “so lost time, so lost time.’ No victory was 





5 a: a, 
ever more clearly the work of one man; and thenceforth 


he was master of the Valley, which he ravaged froni eng 
to end in order that it might no more be a base for Con 
federate offensive operations. At Cedar Creek, it is said, 
his decided orders and cheery talk were “illustrated and 
varied by his peculiar and numerous oaths,” and we are 
afraid that what some call, euphemistically, “ emphatic 
language,” did really help to win the day. Once, so runs 
the anecdote, he tried the experiment of directing a fight 
quietly from the rear; but in a short time, he declared 
with a strong oath, that he could not stand it, and dashed 
into the thick of the combat. Nor can there be any doubt 
whatever that a “come-along” officer does breathe fire 
into his men; yet leading, except on emergencies, is pot 
altogether the business of the commanding General. 
Sheridan, known affectionately to his soldiers and the 
Army as “ Little Phil,” curiously united a feverish im. 
patience with a very cool and correct judgment in action; but 
there is plenty of evidence that he could also plan as wellas 
execute an attack. His first cavalry victory in Mississippi 
was a daring inspiration; but his conduct in the Shenandoah 
Valley ; in the raid upon Richmond, when the gallant and 
able Stuart, lamented by all, received his mortal wound, at 
Yellow Tavern, from Phil’s troopers; and, above all, his 
masterly attack upon Five Forks, and untiring, well-judged 
pursuit, prove that he could frame a good design and ¢a 
it out effectually. It must not be supposed, however, that 
his cavalry were like those of Europe. They were properly 
dragoons, or what is now called mounted infantry, working 
alike on foot and horseback, and although they often 
charged, yet they mostly dismounted and used their rifles, 
On both sides there were many brilliant commanders of such 
cavalry, Stuart and Forrest in the Southern, Custer, Torbert, 
Wilson, Grierson, and others in the North; but, except 
Stuart, none could compare all round with the inventive, 
impetuous, and obdurate Sheridan. Yet the Confederates 
had one unique partisan commander in Colonel Mosby, a 
lawyer by profession, but a born soldier, who won the 
applause of Grant not only for his ability as a leader, but 
his honesty and truthfulness as a man. The campaigns, if 
we may so call them, of Mosby are worth study, as well as 
the larger operations, ingenious devices, and fine battles of 
“ Little Phil.” Like Grant, Sheridan was luckily sent to 
West Point by a Member of Congress, who found the bright 
boy in the shop of a general dealer. He narrowly missed 
his commission, because he got so many “ black marks,” not 
for failure in his studies so much as what seems to have been 
turbulent conduct arising out of high spirits; but had he 
failed to pass, from whatever cause, his country would 
have lost a very capable and original captain at the 
crisis of her fate as a nation. Perhaps, after all, 
the most striking tribute to his ability is contained in 
Grant’s despatch to Lincoln, during the last struggle 
around Richmond, when Sheridan had turned the hostile 
line at Five Forks. ‘I have not yet heard from Sheridan,” 
he telegraphed, “ but I have an abiding faith that he is in 
the right place and at the right time.” And, commenting 
on the splendid stroke at Cedar Creek, he said :—‘ Turning 
what bid fair to be disaster into glorious victory, stamps 
Sheridan, what I always thought him, one of the ablest of 
Generals.” He was great in battle, deadly in pursuit, and 
all round an admirable soldier. 





THE LAMBETH CONFERENCE ON THE REUNION 
OF CHRISTENDOM. 


HE Lambeth Conference, just ended, will not suffer 

by comparison with either of its predecessors. More 
Bishops took part in it; the list of subjects discussed was 
well chosen; and the conclusions of the Conference, as well 
as the Encyclical Letter addressed to “the Faithful in Christ 
Jesus,” seem to us, with a few exceptions, not injudicious. 
The Conference, after the solemn formalities of its opening, 
broke up into Committees for the purpose of discussing 
the various subjects submitted to its consideration. When 
these Committees had finished their labours, the Confer- 
ence collectively deliberated upon them, and embodied its 
deliberations in formal resolutions. The Encyclical Letter 
warns us that the Conference is responsible for the resolu- 
tions alone. “The reports of Committees can only be 
taken to represent the mind of the Conference in so far as 
they are reaffirmed or directly adopted in the resolutions.” 
In forgetfulness of this distinction, the Times asserts that 
“with the Roman Catholic Church the Bishops will, of 
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course, have no parley.” There is no ground for this 
assertion in the resolutions of the Conference. It is true 
that the report of one of the Committees declares that “the 
Roman Church is entirely excluded from their [the Com- 
mittee’s | purview.” But there is no trace of this language 
in the Encyclical or resolutions of the Conference. Nor, 
indeed, is it at all clear that even the Committee used 
the words which we have quoted in the sense put upon 
them by the Times. The Committee was “appointed to 
eonsider what steps (if any) can be rightly taken on behalf 
of the Anglican communion towards the reunion of the 
various bodies into which the Christianity of the English- 
speaking races is divided.” In saying that “the Roman 
Church is entirely excluded from their purview,” we under- 
stand the Committee to mean no more than that the 
relations between the Anglican and Roman Communions 
do not come within the scope of the Committee’s agenda. 
This is a very different thing from saying that the Bishops 
of the Anglican communion * will, of course, have no parley 
with” the half of Christendom. And why should such a 
resolution, even if it were a fact, be a matter “ of course ’’? 
Does the Times really think that the Anglican Church 
should for ever repel all advances towards reconciliation on 
the part of the Church of Rome,—should decline even to 
discuss the question? If that is the opinion of the Times, 
it is certainly as much opposed to the teaching and 
traditions of the English Church as it is to the spirit of 
Christianity. Certainly the Roman Church has not shown 
any disposition in recent times to discuss terms of inter- 
communion with the Church of England; but the Church 
of England has always professed, through her representa- 
tive divines, her willingness to hold “ parley ” with any body 
of Christians outside her pale, and she has never excom- 
municated the great Latin communion, erroneous as she 
may deem some of its doctrines. It was this characteristic 
attitude on the part of the Church of England towards the 
rest of Christendom—tcwards Protestantism on the one 
hand, and Eastern and Latin Christianity on the other 
that made the Ultramontane De Maistre recognise in her 
the nevus designed by the providence of God for the reunion 
of Christendom, “ touching,” as he said, ‘“ Protestantism 
with one hand, and Catholicism with the other.” 

The acts of the Lambeth Conference are a striking com- 
mentary on De Maistre’s prediction. A large portion of 
its time was occupied in considering the feasibility of closer 
and more friendly relations with the rest of Christendom, 
which may be roughly divided into Episcopal and non- 
Episcopal Christianity. The former includes the Roman 
and Fastern Churches, and the Church of Sweden and 
Norway. The latter includes those who claim an apos- 
tolical succession through presbyters, and those (by far 
the larger number) who claim no other mission than that 
given them by the choice of a congregation. If they go 
through the form of ordination, it is only by way of solemnly 
affirming a previous fact. The ordination is not considered 
of the essence of the ministry. It is not held to impart what 
theologians call a character. A man is a minister while he 
exercises his vocation. He ceases to have any clerical 
character when he gives up his clerical calling. He drops 
the title of Reverend ” as being no longer applicable, just 
as a man drops the title of “ M.P.” when he ceases to be a 
Member of the House of Commons. In other words, Orders 
are considered indelible in Episcopal communions. The 
“untrocking”’ of a priest does not really deprive him of his 
Orders ; it only deprives him of the licence to exercise them. 
His sacraments are still valid, albeit his ministrations are 
sacrilegious. The difference between an episcopally and a 
non-episcopally ordained person is thus analagous to the 
difference between a Member of the House of Commons 
and a Peer. The former derives his status by election from 
below, and loses it by resignation or rejection. A man’s 
peerage, on the other hand, is indelible. It is necessary 
t mind when we consider the 





to bear this distinction in 
recommendations of the Lambeth Conference in respect to 
the attitude of English Churchmen towards other religious 
bodies. The Bishop of Sydney, for example, appears to 
fave proposed “to recognise the ministerial character of 
persons ordained in non-Episcopal communions.” This 
language is ambiguous. What does Dr. Barry mean here 
by “ ministerial character”? Nonconformist ministers do 
not claim any ministerial character such as our Church, 
m common with the whole of Episcopal Christendom, 
claims for her clergy. Nonconformist ministers are ministers 
to-day ; they may be laymen to-morrow. It is not the cere- 





mony of ordination that makes them ministers, but the 
outward call of a congregation, combined with what they 
believe to be an inward call by the Spirit of God. Some 
Presbyterians, indeed, claim an apostolical succession 
through Presbyterian orders. The late Dr. Cumming and 
other Presbyterian divines have laid great stress upon this. 
But we believe that Presbyterians now, as a body, agree in 

this matter with the Congregationalists and other Noncon- 
formist bodies ; that is to say, they do not hold that ordina- 
tion confers any “ ministerial character,’—that bread anc 
wine, for example, blessed by the ordained person has 
different virtue from bread and wine blessed by one 
without ordination. In the view of Nonconformists, their 
ordination does not really take a man out of the category 
of laymen in any other sense than that in which a cai! 
to the Bar takes a man out of the category of laymen, 
although he ceases, in common parlance, to be a laymar 

to those who are not lawyers. It is obvious, therefore, tha: 
the Church of England cannot “ recognise the ministerii 

character of persons ordained in non-Episcopal com- 
munions,” in the sense in which she recognises the minis- 
terial character of her own clergy. She does concede to 
non-episcopally ordained ministers all that they claim for 
themselves. They commonly repudiate the notion 0: 
being priests; but by the laws of the Church and o7 
the realm none but a priest can have cure of souls 
with power to do certain ministerial acts. A mat 

ordained by a Bishop, in whatever communion, is ipso 
facto eligible for office in the Church of England. A 
man not episcopally ordained is not eligible. We 
not now arguing whether the Church of England is right 
or wrong in the view which she takes of ordination: we 
are merely pointing out that the Bishop of Sydney’s pre- 
posal is either a truism, or a proposal that the Church o! 
England should cease to be Episcopal. Either Episcopacy 
is necessary, or it ought to be abolished. If it confers 
powers not obtainable without it, it is necessary ; if it does 
not, it is a mischievous sham and an unnecessary cause 0% 
division. Weare not surprised to learn that the Bishop 
of Durham strongly opposed his brother of Sydney's 
suggestion, and carried the Conference with him. 

Among Episcopal bodies the Scandinavian Church holds 
at present a somewhat uncertain position. It possesses 
Bishops, and professes to regard Episcopacy as of the essence 
of a perfect ministry ; but there are doubts as to the 
validity of its succession. There has been a learned con-- 
troversy in the Guardian on the subject which ended 
without either side convincing the other. The Lambeth 
Conference, therefore, prudently recommends further re- 
search, and meanwhile the cultivation of “ friendly inter- 
course.” The Conference has also steered a prudent 
course between the two extremes on the question of Old 
Catholicism. It would be impossible for English Church- 
men to withhold their sympathies from bodies of mer 
who find themselves excommunicated for refusing to accept 
as articles of necessary faith what was certainly an oper 
question in the Roman communion down to a few years 
ago. On the other hand, the Church of England, as we 
pointed out some time ago, would be departing from her 
historical and traditional attitude towards the rest 0% 
Christendom were she to interfere as an active propa- 
gandist in dioceses which are outside her jurisdiction. 
Such interference, moreover, would be much more likely to 
retard than to advance any reforming movement in the 
Church of Rome. We must remember, too, that the Old 
Catholics, unless they have lately changed their pro- 
gramme, do not profess to form rival dioceses and 
parishes. They started with the intention simply 0% 
supplying religious instruction and spiritual privileges 
to those who had, as they believed, been unjustly deprived 
of them. Their object was not to create a schism, bui 
to meet as well as they could an unforeseen emergency, 
and to promote reform within the Church of Rome rathe: 
than encourage an aggressive proselytism against it. The 
Bishops in the Lambeth Conference accordingly “ deprecat 
any precipitancy of action which would transgress primitive 
and established principles of jurisdiction,’ while they 
recommend any “advances” which can be made under 
that reservation. The Eastern Churches present less difti- 
culty, both because the English Church has geographically 
but little contact with them, and also because they occupy 
much the same ground controversially as the Church o* 
England. They profess to hold firmly to primitive 
Christianity, and to reject all mediszval and modern acere- 
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tions of doctrine. The reform they need is more in the 
direction of practical abuses than of formal dogmas. The 
Lambeth Conference wisely thinks that the best way to 
promote intercourse with those Churches is to encourage 
aspiring reformers to remain in the Churches in which they 
were born, and become “centres of enlightenment to their 
own people.” But what do the Bishops mean by including 
the Thirty-nine Articles among the “ standards of doctrine 
and worship,” and, in part, “ conditions of communion ” ? 
They have never been regarded as “conditions of com- 
munion,” and cannot legally be imposed as such on any 
one. Nor are they “standards of doctrine and worship.” 
In no sense do they profess to be articles of faith. They 
are “ articles of religion,” —a modus vivendi—and one which 
has become practically obsolete for various schools in the 
Church, and nothing else whatever. We regret that the 
Lambeth Conference should have committed itself to this 
error. 





CONSTABLES OR GENDARMES? 


HEN Lord Salisbury, in his speech made in the 
House of Lords on Monday, looked forward with 
approval to the time when the management of the police 
in England shall be in the hands of the central Govern- 
ment, and when the system of an Imperial gendarmerie 
which prevails in every other country shall be adopted 
here, we cannot help thinking that he was at the moment 
possessed neither with the true spirit of the Constitution 
nor with a sound instinct of Conservatism. As we under- 
stand the principles upon which our political institutions 
rest, the fulfilment of Lord Salisburv’s wish would be 
extremely mischievous. To our thinking, it is essential 
that the responsibility for the maintenance of law and 
order which the State undoubtedly possesses in the last 
resort, shall be imposed by it upon those local bodies which 
are its agents of government, and not exercised outside 
and apart from them, except where they fail in doing their 
duty. Since, however, there seems growing up some feel- 
ing in the other direction, and since the importance of the 
subject is so very great, it may be allowable to take this 
opportunity of discussing the matter theoretically, and of 
attempting to state some of the abstract propositions upon 
which our contention rests. 

Sir Robert Morier, in an extremely able pamphlet 
written by him some fifteen years ago for the Cobden Club, 
the reprint of which was last month reviewed in our 

‘columns, has pointed out that the true principle upon 
which government should be organised is that under 
which society is harnessed to do the work of the State. In 
other words, the State must not stand aloof from society 
as something separate and apart, but must delegate the 
carrying out of those duties which are entrusted to its 
care to a duly trained society. In nothing more than 
in the question of police is it necessary to insist that this 
principle shall be recognised. The maintenance of law 
and order, the preservation of the public peace, and the 
safeguarding of life and property, are essentially matters 
for the State. Indeed, they may be correctly said to con- 
stitute a first charge upon its action in regard to society. 
But if the State is to perform its duty in these respects with 
efficiency and success, it will not attempt to do so by setting 
up any institution for the maintenance of the public peace 
which shall stand apart from and outside society, but will 
rather train society to do the work itself, taking care, how- 
ever, that the functions thus imposed are properly dis- 
charged. In early English history, the development of this 
principle and its final triumph are to be traced with a 
beautiful exactness in the growth of the “ King’s peace,” as 
contrasted with ‘the peace” of the minor powers existing 
within the State. At first, the ‘‘ King’s peace” only covered 
certain classes of men and certain places, like the Court and 
the great roads left by the Romans,—the King’s highways. 
Gradually, however, its scope grew and grew, till at last 
no person and no place in the whole of England was left 
outside the King’s peace. The power and right of the 
central authority to maintain law and order were recognised 
on every hand, and the preservation of the peace was 
admitted to be the first care and duty of the State. But 
because the preservation of peace had become recognised 
as the duty of the State, our early Kings and law-givers 
did not attempt to preserve it by any organisation outside 
and apart from society. Instead, they forced the duty 
upon society, and carried out the preservation of law and 


. . é a 
use again Sir Robert Morier’s helpful phrase th 
harnessed society to do the work of the State. j U *Y 
every parish was enforced the duty of appointing an off : 
to maintain order. But the parish constable thous, 
freely appointed by his fellow-parishioners, did not pi 
the peace of the village, but the King’s peace. The whet 
of that voluntary system of police which existed from the 
Middle Ages till within the last sixty years, of which 0 : 
system of special constables is now the only survival 
was thus arranged in obedience to what we have described 
as the true principle to be followed in regard to police 
In a word, “police” protection, though a matter of 
national concern, was provided by the localities, the State 
however, holding the localities responsible for good manage. 
ment. The local body appointed, regulated, and arranged 
who was to keep order, but the order was determined by the 
State, which, imstead of saying to the locality, ‘ Arran 
matters as you like,’ said, ‘We require you to keep orderin 
such-and-such a way, and we hold you responsible for g9 
doing.’ When the strain of modern life broke down the 
voluntary system, the plan adopted by Parliament was 
still strictly in accordance with this principle. The State 
still insisted that society should bear the burden of the 
preservation of order; but while it declared that this or 
that borough or county should be responsible for the 
proper maintenance of law and order within its boundaries 
it allowed the local body to raise a special force for the pur. 
poses of police. Hence, then, in England, while the State 
is responsible for law and order, the instruments it uses are 
the local bodies. In stating this proposition, however, it 
must never be forgotten that, since the ultimate responsi. 
bility for, the peace rests with the State, with it rests also 
the right of determining whether the local bodies haye 
properly performed their work, and if any of them are 
found imperfect instruments, of suspending their functions, 
The State holds them responsible for doing its work, and 
if that work is done badly, has a right to choose other 
agents. In this connection, then, it may conveniently be 
suggested that it would probably be wise to give’ the 
Executive Government a right, without applying to the 
Legislature, to intervene in any case where a local body 
had misused its powers, and to take whatever steps 
might be necessary to place the preservation of the peace 
upon a proper footing. Such a right, of course, exists in 
Parliament, but it would be far better to recognise that 
action of this kind is properly administrative rather than 
legislative. The right to enforce the proper maintenance 
of the public peace thus clearly defined need not weaken 
the local sense of responsibility, and at the same time 
would dispel any possibility of danger arising from an 
abuse of the duties entrusted to the local bodies. 


We have said this much to set forth our contention, and 
to show that, whether right or wrong, it is at any rate in 
accordance with the whole previous development of our 
institutions. We must now give our reasons for believing 
that the public peace is better kept when its preservation is 
delegated in strict trust to local bodies, than when kept in the 
hands of the central authority. To begin with, the respon- 
sibility which the maintenance of law and order within its 
boundaries forces upon a local body, does an immense deal 
to render that body worthy and efficient. Who can 
doubt that the very important functions in regard to 
law and order exercised by the Town Councils in cities 
like Liverpool and Manchester, have done a great deal 
to prevent those bodies from getting into the condition 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works? Again, local 
responsibility for law and order in the first instance, 
secures the advantage of supervision and direction by men 
who really understand the local requirements. A central 
bureaucracy may doubtless be very highly organised and 
very intelligent, but it will never know the police require- 
ments of the borough of Little Peddlington as well as Little 
Peddlington’s own Town Council. More important, how- 
ever, than all these considerations is the fact that the 
police, when locally managed, can be employed with 
far greater fearlessness, precision, and efficiency. It 
cannot be doubted that in the case of serious riot, 
the local police will act with a vigour and severity not to 
be expected from a gendarmerie. While the Captain of an 
Imperial police force would be awaiting instructions, and 
satisfying his superiors in London that it was really 
necessary to act with determination, and that mounted 
men, say, must be used to break up the crowds, the local 





order by a system analogous to that of forced labour. To 


Chief Constable—the very thing was done a year ago in one 
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of the great towns—would have found out and engaged all 
the old cavalry soldiers in the borough, have turned them 
into mounted police, and have dispersed the mob. In case 
of town disorders—such, for instance, as those caused by 
strikes or by demonstrations of the unemployed—a great 
deal depends upon the attitude of the ordinary townspeople. 
If they sympathise with the rioters in resisting the police, 
matters at once become serious; while if, on the other 
hand, they support the police, things are not likely to go 
very far wrong. Now, when the police are locally maintained, 
the local sympathy is pretty sure to be with the police. 
The ordinary ratepayer realises that it is he who pays 
and finds the policemen, and when he sees them being 
knocked about by the mob and their uniforms torn, he 
naturally becomes indignant, and does what he can to 
help his own servants. If, however, the police, instead of 
being his servants—and servants, too, against whom he 
can complain if he has a grievance—are men controlled 
from a distant London office from which he fancies no 
redress can ever be got, it is more than probable that his 
sympathies will tacitly be with the rioters, and against the 
constables. ‘“ Influential citizens,” too, are far more likely to 
be discreet in their criticism of how the crowds are being 
dealt with, if they themselves will some day have to manage 


the police, than they are if they have nothing to do with the | 


matter but to notice that there has been mismanagement. 
Again, if men feel that, whether they have a good or a bad 


police force depends not upon their own selections in | 


securing a good Town Council, but merely upon the efficiency 
of certain officials on a central Board, it is not likely that 
a very healthy public tone will prevail. Men are far 
too much inclined by nature to let the work of the State 
be done for them, not through them, to make it wise to do 
away with the best means of all for bringing home to the 
individual citizen the responsibility which he ought to feel 
in regard to the society in which he lives. 

We have looked as yet chiefly at the disadvantages which 
would come to the local bodies from the institution of a gen- 
darmerie in England. If we look at thematter from the point 
of view of the central authority of the State, the objections 
are, however, none the less grave. To begin with, by under- 
taking the management of the whole police force the central 
Executive may be made to incur an amount of odium which 
will reflect most disadvantageously on questions of high 
policy. We have seen how the case of Miss Cass affected 
for a time the position of the present Government. It 
would surely not be wise to multiply the chances of such 
occurrences a hundredfold; yet this must be one of the 
results of an Imperial police. Perhaps, however, the last 
argument which we desire to put forward is the strongest of 
all. No organisations, military or civil, can be kept perpetually 
in a state of efficiency. All are sure, at some time or other, 
to go through a period in which, for some reason or other, 
their forces dwindle and a general decay sets in,—a decay 
often discovered only by some catastrophe. If, then, we 
set up an Imperial police force, we must contemplate the 
possibility of such internal decay taking place, and with it 
all the serious evils involved in the whole machinery for 
the maintenance of law and order being affected at once. If, 
however, we prevent the police from being centralised, and 
keep a hundred separate and independent police organisms, 
the danger does not exist. The Bristol or the Bradford 
police force may get into a bad way, but that is not a 
national disaster. If one, or even two, of the forces fall 
into decay, sixty or seventy others remain as efficient and 
as well organised as ever. If, then, we want our people 
trained to feel a proper sense of responsibility for govern- 
ment ; if we want the police handled without fear or hesita- 
tion, and so as to draw the sympathy of each locality 
towards law and order; if we want to see the central 
Government saved from the odium of the petty scandals 
of administration which must from time to time arise ; 
if we wish to guard the police force of England from the 
danger of a simultaneous decay, we must maintain the 
ancient principle of the Constitution, and continue to impose 
upon each locality the duty of preserving the peace of the 
State. : ; 

In dealing with the police question, it is impossible to 
avoid the subject of London and to refrain from attempting 
to answer the question,—Should Loudon, too, manage its 
own police? The answer that must be given is without 
doubt,—‘ London should not be allowed the control of her 
own police, and for these reasons: London is the capital, in 
London meets the Parliament of England, in London is 


centred the whole of our official system, and in London 
reside the Sovereign and the Ambassadors of foreign 
nations.’ It is impossible, therefore, to treat London as if 
it were an ordinary town. In the place where Parliament 
sits, no power which could by any possibility be used to 
overawe its deliberations can be allowed to exist. The 
hands of a Minister responsible to Parliament are the only 
hands in which the control of the police force of the capital 
can be rightly placed. No doubt the fact that in the 
case of London this means that nearly five millions of the 
inhabitants of England are not to be entrusted with the 
responsibility which we believe to be so salutary, is deeply 
to be regretted. It is the greatest of pities that our capital 
is not, like that of the United States of America, placed in an 
unimportant city. Since, however, it is not, we can only deal 
with the situation as it exists, and Londoners may remember 





that, at any rate, they are not like the inhabitants of the 
| City of Washington,—deprived entirely, by reason of its 
| being the capital, of all control over their city. London, in 

fact, must pay the price of being a capital, and must resign 
herself to the fact that, however democratic the representa- 
| tives of the United Kingdon may become, they will never 
| find it possible to allow an authority that might come into 
| actual conflict with the sovereignty of Parliament, to exist in 

the city from which the government of the nation is directed. 
| Parliament must be supreme, and to be supreme it must 
feel itself beyond the reach of all physical and external con- 
straint. This it could not do with an army of ten thousand 
| policemen at its doors. 


} 





THE MINERS AND THEIR MEMBERS. 


ls nothing so much as in good feeling and good sense, 
courtesy of bearing, and dignity of behaviour, con- 
sists the contrast between the true and the false represen- 
tatives of the working men. Mr. Burt and Mr. Broad- 
hurst are as conspicuous for good taste in their behaviour 
as Members of Parliament as Mr. Conybeare, Mr. 
Labouchere, and Mr. Cunninghame Graham for their dis- 
plays of the opposite quality. The self-styled representa-. 
tive of labour is always the demagogue of a greater or a 
lesser degree of intensity, while the real working-man 
Member is a reasonable, practical man of business, who 
recognises that the work of Parliament is something more 
than mere talk, and that the calling of names and the 
fabrication of charges are not the best way of making a 
cause move. 

An excellent example of the good taste and good 
breeding thus displayed by the true working men is to be 
found in the Report just presented to their fellow-workmen 
by a Committee appointed to inquire into the wages and 
salaries of the agents and Members of Parliament. 
Nothing could possibly be better than the whole tone of 
the Report. It displays throughout a temper and a 
dignity quite admirable, and is just what such a docu- 
ment should be,—perfectly clear and impartial. |. When 
we consider the difficulties of the problem with which 
the Committee had to deal, and the heated discus- 
sions which preceded its appointment, the praise to be 
bestowed becomes all the greater. Our readers may 
remember that among a certain number of the miners who 
form the Association of which Mr. Burt is the secretary, 
a considerable amount of dissatisfaction grew up with 
regard to that gentleman’s action as a Member of Par- 
liament, and a strong desire was manifested to reduce his 
salary, though more to mark displeasure than from motives 
of economy. The matter of the salary, however, was 
ultimately referred to the Committee, which has now re- 
ported upon both this and the whole question of the salaries 
paid by the Association to Members and to its agents. The 
Committee, it is evident, do not approve the reduction of 
the salaries of either. The way in which they express their 
opinion is, however, a model of good taste and good 
judgment. The Committee are simply the advisers of 
the miners, who form the sovereign body and with 
whom the decision of the whole matter rests. To advise 
such a body in a style which shall neither lecture 
their masters—an act which would have shown the 
height of ill-breeding—nor display any anxiety to antici- 
pate their wishes, was not an easy task. The four 
gentlemen who drew up the Report have, however, suc- 
ceeded admirably. The Committee began its labours by 
inquiring into the salaries ordinarily paid to those 
Members of Parliament who are known not to rely upon 
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private means to maintain them in the discharge of their 
duties. After noticing that though “many of the Irish 
representatives are paid,” they had “failed to obtain any 
knowledge concerning the mode or amount of their pay- 
ment,” the Committee state that they found that those 
English Members who receive payment obtain about £500 a 
year. Mr. Burt was next himself examined, and the Com- 
mittee report that when asked “if it were true what he had 
been driven to state in self-defence, when assailed on the 
question of his salary at a few of the collieries, during the 
agitation in connection with the late strike, that he had 
been offered a situation with a larger salary than he had 
from the miners and had refused it, he said it was 
quite true; and your Committee beg to state that they are 
able to prove its correctness, and that the offer was a 
situation with £900 salary rising to £1,000, and a retiring 
pension of about £600 per annum.” The way in which 
Mr. Burt’s action in this matter is commented on deserves 
to be specially noted, as it displays to the full the quiet 
good taste with which the Report is written. There is not the 
slightest attempt to make capital unduly out of the circum- 
stance. These are the words of the Report :—* This was 
a tempting offer, and could have been honourably accepted 
by Mr. Burt without any dishonour to the miners as 
his employers. But it was rejected by him, no doubt 
because of his long term of service as your repre- 
sentative, his respect for your kindness to him, and 
his desire to serve and benefit the class to which 
he has considered it an honour to belong.” Conceived 
in the same spirit is the memorandum expressing his 
own views delivered by Mr. Burt to the Committee. 

Mr. Burt begins by recalling the fact that his salary of 
£500 a year has now been paid since 1873, when it was 
originally fixed. He then goes on to admit that in 1873 
prices were high and trade brisk, and that since that time 
wages have greatly fallen, and that there are therefore good 
grounds for reconsidering the subject. If the salary is a 
source of dissatisfaction, and if some rearrangement is 

likely to bring “ peace and harmony,” he is, he declares, 

“quite ready voluntarily to surrender a substantial portion 

of the amount I receive.” Come what may, Mr. Burt 

declares he will not fight with the miners of Northumber- 

iand. He is willing, if they like, to accept £400 a 

year, but he thinks that, “in the interests of the 

Association, of the constituents, and of the Members,” 

whatever settlement is arrived at should be a permanent 

one. ‘ The relationship between us,” he also states, “ must 

be one of complete confidence and of perfect good-will. On 

other conditions it cannot be continued.” The Committee, in 

summing up their investigations, do not attempt to dictate 

the course to be taken, but leave the matter fully assured 

that the miners “ will deal with Mr. Burt in a judicious 

wnd generous spirit.” Such is the substance of the Report 

as it deals with the case of the Member for Morpeth. It 

is very greatly to be hoped that the miners will ultimately 

decide upon the course evidently favoured, though carefully 

left unexpressed, by the Committee, and will allow their 

representative to retain the position which he has hitherto 

held,—a position which has enabled him not only to do 

signal service to the cause of the working men, but to bring 

credit to himself and to those who have been wise enough 

to employ so worthy a representative. 

If, as now seems likely, Mr. Burt is able to retain the 
full confidence of the miners, a great deal will have been 
done to check one of the most dangerous political tendencies 
at present at work in England. Though nothing is said 
on the matter either in the Report or in Mr. Burt’s letter, 
it is no secret that the real question at issue was not 
the salary, but the manner in which Mr. Burt has dis- 
charged his duties as a Member of Parliament. The 
miners could, it was admitted, perfectly well maintain the 
old rate of pay if they chose to do so. The question was 
really one of confidence. A certain portion of the miners 
some two years ago began to be dissatisfied with Mr. Burt, 
because, asa Member of Parliament, he had not put himself 
forward purely and simply as a labour delegate. ‘‘ We, the 
miners of Northumberland,” they argued, “ pay him not to 
join this or that party in the House of Commons, but to look 
after our interests and the interests of labour generally in the 
House. The interests of labour should be his only thought ; 
and the most effective way of doing the work he is sent to 
Parliament to perform, is for him to stand aloof from all 
other Parliamentary combinations, in order that when 





for labour. Instead, however, of acting thus, he behaves just 


as an ordinary Member, and votes on labour questions by p 
means in the spirit which should animate the man to vier 
such questions are all in all.” As far as the facts went, this 
complaint was no doubt justified. Mr. Burt did not act 
merely as a labour delegate. He recognised the great and 
sacred trust that belongs to a Member of Parliament and 
tried to the best of his powers to perform worthily his 
share in the work of government and legislation. He was 
too good a patriot to prefer the interests of labour to 
the interests of England; and if this was playing 
traitor to his employers, he certainly was a traitor. From 
his determination not to be a delegate, but to remain, if he 
remained at all, an independent Member of the Parliament 
which rules England, Mr. Burt has, however, never for a 
moment withdrawn. If, then, the miners finally express con. 
fidence in Mr. Burt, a great victory will have been won for 
all those who desire to see the senatorial position of Members 
of Parliament maintained. The importance of the ques. 
tion at the present moment cannot well be over-estimated, 
The democracy stands at the meeting of the ways. Either 
Parliament is to continue an Assembly in which the freel 
elected representatives sent from every portion of the 
United Kingdom, instead of remaining apart as separate 
items, merge in one great ruling entity to which, as a 
whole and in its corporate capacity, belong the powers of 
legislation and government ; or it is to become merely a 
fortuitous concourse of delegates from this or that electoral 
division, or of nominees of the labour, the railway, the 
liquor, or the temperance interests. If the former course 
is chosen, and Parliament remains the High Court of the 
Kingdom, the sovereign assembly to which the highest 
powers are for a certain fixed time freely, and without 
reservation or condition, entrusted, then the prophecies 
of the pessimists that democracy will ruin England can 
have no fulfilment. If, instead, Parliament is broken up 
into a series of petty, narrow, hard, unreasoning sections, 
ready, like the corrupt nominees of the great commercial 
interests in an American State Legislature, to combine to 
roll each other’s logs, and to unite—each section with 
the most discordant of its fellows—in order to gain 
some coveted legislative object, we may well despair 
of the future of England. For ourselves, we do not 
fear for the result. We may run many dangers, but 
in the end the traditions of Parliament will, we believe, 
prevail. This belief in the ultimate victory of the better 
forces at work in our politics cannot, however, prevent us 
from paying a full tribute of honour to men like Mr. Burt, 
who, the moment an attempt is made to convert the 
Member of Parliament into the delegate, has the courage 
to stand up and declare to those who not only elect him 
but pay him, that if he is to stay in the House of Commons, 
it must be as a living member of that body, and not as the 
mandatory of a particular interest. 





STRIKES AND POLITICS IN FRANCE. 


7 E spoke last week of the economical aspect of the 

' Paris strikes. Then the economical was the only 
aspect; but in France this is never long true of any social 
movement. Politics are always round the corner, ready 
to make their appearance so soon as a crowd has been 
brought together. It no longer becomes us, indeed, to boast 
of our immunity in this respect. The riots in Trafalgar 
Square are a proof that the same misfortune may be in 
store for ourselves. They, too, began with meetings of the 
unemployed, and ended in Socialist riots. But what is 
still the exception in England is the rule in France. There 
the authors and organisers of disturbance have always a 
political end in view. If it is not the end they set before 
themselves at starting, it is sure to be their end before they 
have gone far on their journey. Nor, even if they wished 
to leave politics out of the account, would it be possible for 
them thus to lighten their load. Men who seek to bring 
about social changes, who wish to replace private employers 
by the State, or to fix wages and hours of labour in total 
disregard of economical laws, cannot afford to be squeamish 
about their allies. They must take help from whatever 
quarter it is offered; they must go two miles with an in- 
convenient and exacting friend, lest, in the event of their 
refusal, he should, in his turn, decline to go one mile with 
them. Even if the carters and other rough labourers who 
are on strike in Paris, had taken unusual pains to dissociate 
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themselves from any political clement, events would have 
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peen too hard for them. No form of French discontent, 
whether it be with rates of wages or forms of government, 
could possibly be unmoved by the funeral of an ex-Com- 
munist leader. The death of “General” Eudes, a hero 
who seems to have owed his titular rank to the fact that 
he held the post of Minister of War under the Commune, 
was one of those occasions which the Paris mob could not 
let pass without forfeiting its self-respect. There was the 
usual procession, and of course the strikers joined in it ; the 
usual conflict with the police, and in that, too, the strikers 
had their share ; the usual irritation that the police should 
have the best of the fight, a sentiment which the strikers 
found perfectly congenial to them. Men who are standing 
idle in the streets, whether by their inability to find work 
or by their unwillingness to do it, are just the material out 
of which riots are manufactured. The funeral of Eudes 








seems to have differed in no respect from many similar | 


funerals which have gone before. 

But though the incidents of the funeral, and of the 

strike in connection with it, are commonplace enough, 
they derive importance from the political atmosphere 
around them. In a commonly well-ordered community, 
they would have very little significance; in France, they 
may have a great deal. For, whatever else France may 
be, it is not a well-ordered community. To be such, a 
people must have some confidence in, some affection for, 
the institutions under which they live. But in France 
no section of the people has anything of the kind. They 
differ hopelessly about the institutions which they would 
like to see set up, but they agree with a disastrous 
umanimity about the institutions which actually exist. 
Every form of government has its convinced partisans, 
except the Republic as it is. That has nothing to depend 
on beyond the interested affection of that miscellaneous class 
which draws its salaries from the public purse, and has, con- 
sequently, a solid motive for desiring that the public purse 
should remain in the keeping of men who are willing to 
draw the strings in its favour. At best, however, this is but 
a precarious support. Under an unstable Government, the 
oficial class are under a constant temptation to hedge. 
They wish to keep things as they are; but they are quite 
alive to the possibility that they may not be able to keep 
them as they are, and in that case they will be equally 
anxious to make terms with those who may have the 
future management of them. Such a conflict of interests 
produces but a lukewarm support at critical moments ; 
but what else has M. Floquet to trust to? He is hated 
by the Conservatives, he is distrusted by the Opportunists, 
he is only tolerated by the Radicals. If he could but be sure 
that these various feelings would remain in their present 
quiescent state, his position would be somewhat more 
hopeful. But even this advantage is denied him. He cannot 
retain the Radical toleration he at present enjoys, except 
at the cost of inflaming Conservative hatred and Oppor- 
tunist distrust to a point which may easily become fatal to 
him. He is now confronted by street-riots in Paris and 
Amiens, and as the strikes in Lyons are extending, it is 
not likely that this revolutionary city will be long in 
following suit. There is no reason to suppose that M. 
Floquet will have the slightest difficulty in suppressing 
these manifestations ; but what welcome will the Extreme 
Left extend to the conquering hero? That is a question 
which it is not easy to answer. The mev who are 
shot or sabred by the police are the men who return the 
Deputies on whose votes M. Floquet relies for his majority. 
Indeed, he cannot make up a majority without them. He 
might, indeed, secure the support of the Opportunists by 
a prompt display of administrative vigour; but with the 
Extreme Left arrayed on the other side, he would be 
wholly at the mercy of the Right, and the Right would at 
once seize the opportunity of defeating him. If, on the 
other hand, he temporises with the rioters, he runs a 
double risk,—an immediate risk that the rioters will grow 
too strong to be put down without an imposing display of 
military force, which will virtually place the government in 
the hands of the General commanding ; a remoter risk that 
he will be driven from office, as soon as the Chamber meets, 
by a coalition of Conservatives of all shades. 

What M. Floquet will probably do under the circum- 
stances will be to give a very little performance to the 
Right and Centre, and a great many promises to the Left. 
Public confidence must be restored,—that is a statement 


which even the Extreme Left will find it difficult | 
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restore it, he will be driven to take some of the 
steps demanded by the Conservatives. But public con- 
fidence, in order to be lasting, must rest upon popular 
content, and this M. Floquet will try to secure by profuse 
assurances of the wonderful legislation that is coming. 
He has some chances in his favour. It is a very great 
point that the Chambers are not sitting, and in the three 
months that remain of the recess, there is no saying what 
may turn up. Then the divisions among the Conservatives 
make it difficult for them to unite even for the purpose of 
turning out a Minister, and the more so that the over- 
throw of M. Floquet might have far-reaching con- 





sequences. Had the strikes and the riots happened 
| before instead of after the apparent collapse of Genera! 
| Boulanger’s popularity, the Conservatives might have 
| found a temporary and tentative shelter under his name ; 
but for the time, at all events, it has ceased to have 
any political value. The Extreme Left, again, may not 
unreasonably hesitate to upset a Minister who, whatever 
may be his shortcomings from their point of view, is not 
likely in the present state of French feeling to be replaced 
by one more to their mind. These are not chances to be 
despised, but it must be admitted that the odds against 
which they have to be used are not to be despised either. 








THE BISHOP OF RIPON ON NOVELS. 

T is a pity that the Bishop of Ripon, who delivered a 
lively address on “ Novels” last Saturday at Oxford, bad 

not been present, two or three months ago, at that interesting 
address of Professor Henry Sidgwick’s ut the first meeting of 
the Cambridge Ethical Society, at which he raised the question, 
how far the wsthetic feeling, which undoubtedly nourishes 
itself upon great impersonations of evil as well as of good, is 
in conflict with the moral feeling which tries to sweep away 
all evil from the earth. Professor Sidgwick, we believe, 
quoted Renan’s remark that such a career as Cesar Borgia’s 
is as “ beautiful as a tempest or an abyss,” and asked whether 
that kind of feeling must not end in making men thankftil 
for “what is bad in a picturesque and exciting way,” 
on the ground that, like the disecords which Wagner uses 
so artfully in his music, they tend to enrich the whole effec 
of harmony. To attempt an answer to that question would 
have given more unity to the Bishop of Ripon’s address than 
he was able, in fact, to give to it. Indeed, we suspect that 
when he sat down, his audience hardly knew how far he found 
fault with novels and how far he approved of them. In some 
passages he seemed to praise them only when they tend, like 
a fine sermon, to raise the heart to a higher world; in some 
passages he appeared to complain of them for aiming too 
high and forgetting to amuse. But, on the whole undoubtedly, 
he inclined to the view that a novel should be elevating, in spite 
of his confession that clergymen have been known to put each 
other through examinations in * Pickwick,” a novel which, 
full of fun and humour as it is, can hardly be said to soar into 
any very elevated world. Now, if the Bishop of Ripon had 
but put Professor Sidgwick’s question, how far the delight 
with which men gaze on grand pictures of human evil tends 
to reconcile them in a certain wsthetic way to the existence 
of such forms of evil, and to break down the strong mora! 
disapprobation with which evil ought to be regarded, he would 
have raised a question which goes to the very heart of the 
novel, and if he had answered it, he would have contributed 
something towards the determination of the good and evil to 
which fiction gives rise. But how would he have answered 
it? The Bishop laid it down that “the theory for a nove! 
| was the same as for a discourse or a sermon; in all thought 
there must be two propositions in order to reach a conclusion. 
The two thoughts to work upon, were a divine thought and a 
human experience; unite them, and you will write and speak 
rightly.” But then, again. he says that “the creation of 
characters is a great test of the excellence” of a novel, and 
it is clear that the creation of characters does not neces- 
sarily involve “a divine thought and a human experience.” If 
the Bishop’s former canon is sound, all novels should be written 
to embody a moral, which, again, on condition that the 
moral should be well wrapt up, and not appear in too 
gaunt a nakedness, he seems to have also suggested in 
another part of his address. If his latter canon is to b 
trusted, and any book which creates living characters is to be 
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only have no “divine thought,” but in which the human ex- 
periences are anything but elevating. We cannot gather 
distinctly from the Bishop’s address whether he would 
approve or disapprove of the free creation of characters so 
evil that they inspire a certain intellectual fascination even 
while they also inspire moral aversion,—such characters, for 
instance, as that of Lady Macbeth, or that of Lovelace in 
Richardson’s “Clarissa.” Shall we say of such characters, 
as Renan says of the historic Cesar Borgia, that they are 
“beautiful as a tempest or an abyss,” and that it is good to 
contemplate them, just as it is good to watch a tempest and 
gaze down into an abyss, till one’s mind is filled with the 
grandeur of Nature’s forces and the sublimity of her terrors ? 
If so, we think we must give up the notion that the theory of 
a novel is the same as the theory of a sermon, that you must 
‘have a divine thought and a human experience, the combina- 
tion of the two warranting, as we understand the Bishop, a 
moral conclusion. If we are to take imaginative satisfaction 
in contemplating such characters as Shakespeare’s Iago, or 
Emily Bronté’s Heathcliff in “Wuthering Heights,” simply 
‘because they express evil passions as vividly as the tempest 
expresses the destructive forces of Nature, or the abyss her 
menace to our feeble frame, we must surrender the notion that 
a novel ought to embody the inference to be derived from a 
“divine thought” and a “human experience.” These great 
embodiments of evil passions do not lend themselves easily to 
didactic conclusions. They are living and haunting beings 
of the imagination who show us of what stuff human nature 
is made, and of what hideous thoughts and deeds it is found to 
be capable. 


For our own parts, in dealing with the question which 
Professor Sidgwick started in his striking address, as to the 
danger of contemplating that which is evil “in a picturesque 
and striking way,” as if it were an essential part of the brilliancy 
of the universe, and not easily separable from the sublime whole 
which the worshipper of all that rivets the imagination adores, 
we should remark that while we are fascinated, and rightly fas- 
cinated, by every evidence of the scope of human nature, of the 
depths to which it can descend as well as the heights to which 
it can raise itself, it is never the evil, but only the capacity 
for evil, involving equally the capacity for good, which casts a 
spell over us. If we go into the inner life of Casar Borgia’s 
wickedness, we are revolted, not fascinated; it is only while 
we look at the vast capacity of man for evil, and gaze, as it 
were, down the bottomless abyss into which it is possible even 
for beings like ourselves to descend, that we are lost in terror 
at the thought. This is why the purely imaginative picture of 
hideous evil as it is given by our greatest poets and romance- 
writers, is so much more fascinating than the picture of any real 





monster like Cxsar Borgia. The former gives us the capacity of | 
human nature for evil without shocking us by the assertion that | 
any real being has fallen into this abyss, and such a picture , 
ig a great menace and warning to us, without exciting the | 
same loathing as a real man who has sounded the depths | 
of actual depravity. M. Renan appears to us quite wrong | 
in saying that, as a matter of fact, the monsters of history 
do affect us with a sense of sublimity like tempests or 
abysses. Judas Iscariot, Nero, Domitian, Cesar Borgia, 
Judge Jeffreys, even Napoleon, to take a few haphazard 
examples, have never been carefully studied without exciting 
much more abhorrence than sense of the sublime. While we 
fix our minds only on the frowning figures of the poet or the 
novelist, on Lady Macbeth, or Tartuffe, or Mephistopheles, or 
Lovelace, or Fagin, or Becky Sharp, or Grandcourt, we may 
be spell-bound, because we look at such figures chiefly as 
indices of the evil of which human nature is capable, 
without supposing that their evil deeds have actually 
been thought out and decided upon or committed by 
real beings in real life. But when we come to the) 
actual malefactors of life, to Catherine de Medicis, or | 
Marat, or Barrére, or Fouché, or the evil celebrities of the | 
Borgia period, or any one who can claim a supreme place 

among the world’s selfish and cowardly master-minds, so far | 
from loving to contemplate them as we love to contemplate a | 
tempest or an abyss, we turn from them in disgust. We do 

not in the least believe that the heroes of actual wickedness do 

fascinate the imagination. Except, perhaps, in cases like 

Napoleon’s, where it is the genius and not the wickedness 

which fascinates,—the wickedness itself, whenever we get close 

to it, vastly diminishing instead of increasing the fascination | 








i 
exercised by the genius,—we deny altogether that the great 
malefactors of the world’s history have laid any hold on its 
imagination, in the sense in which physical sublimity of 
any kind lays hold upon it. M. Renan is wrong about 
Cesar Borgia. For one thing, human wickedness, in ay 
actual and concrete cases, is apt to take much meaner forms 
than it suits the imaginations of great poets and romance. 
writers to give them. Or, where it is otherwise, where the 
novelist really makes the wickedness as mean as it really jg, 
he robs it of all that fascination which belongs to the vision 
of the tempest or the abyss. But even apart from this, whey 
real wickedness takes the most seductive form, as in the case, 
for instance, of a Mary Stuart or a Byron, it is not the wicked. 
ness that attracts, it is the beauty or the genius; and these, in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, beguile those who are 
fascinated by it to minimise or deny the wickedness, instead 
of to magnify its sublimity. We hold, then, that it is never in 
the power of evil, as such, to fascinate the imagination. The 
capacity for evil,—which is always interesting as measuring 
equally the capacity for good,—sometimes does so; and the 
really great qualities, which when combined with it often make 
moral evil that would otherwise be simply loathed or 
despised, look grand, often do so; but moral evil itself, go 
far as we know, never. And the reason why evil qualities 
when powerfully embodied in fictitious characters, exercise 
much more influence over the imagination than concrete eyil, 
is precisely this,—that they affect men rather as giving the 
full measure of the moral abyss yawning beneath them, than 
as expressing the actual facts of life. When “honest Iago,” 
after his night of wickedness, says, “ By the mass ! ’tis morning; 
pleasure and action make the hours seem short,” the fascina. 
tion exerted over the reader is not the fascination of the 
wickedness, but the fascination of contemplating the strength 
of that elastic spring in the tempter’s mind which makes him 
feel as much self-congratulation on the successfu" sowing of 
the seeds of evil passions, as another in his place might have 
felt in the successful sowing of the seeds of trust and forgive. 
ness. We are captivated by the man’s power for evil, only 
because we see in it an even surer measure of the great power 
of human nature, whether exerted for evil or for good. The 
sense of sublimity, so far as it is excited, is excited by the 
immensity of the power,—not by its devotion to evil purposes. 
And had Iago been a real instead of an imaginary character, 
the consciousness of his actual fiendishness would have 
destroyed instead of enhancing our admiration of the spring 
and force in his nature. But, in any case, the Bishop of Ripon 
was, we believe, much nearer the mark, when he said that the 
creation of impressive characters is one of the best tests of a 
good novel, than when he spoke of the excellence of the novel 
as being much the same in kind as the excellence of a sermon 
or a discourse. 





A FLORAL WILDERNESS. 

OME of our readers may recollect a description of a visit 
of Sydney Smith to a magnificent country-house, where 
the gardens and grounds were kept in all the perfection that 
money and a cunning landscape artist could accomplish. For 
a day or two the guest was enraptured, and wondered why all 
creation had not been arranged on this neat and irreproachable 
system, but a sad reaction set in. The trim, faultless beds 
and exquisitely tidy walks began first to weary and after- 
wards to irritate him to such an extent, that he fled toa neigh- 
bouring common, where he revelled in cart-ruts, coarse, un- 
gentlemanlike grass, and all the originality of a vegetation 

freed from the trammels of an officious art. 

Feelings somewhat akin to this are probably familiar to 
many of us under similar circumstances. Without, perhaps, 
hankering for the bare common, we sometimes experience 
amidst exemplary horticulture a longing for a less restricted 
intercourse with nature, a freer communion with flower and 
grass and fern, which shall not show themselves only by virtue 
of the gardener’s formal introduction, but spring up spon- 
taneously under our feet, like a pleasant talk between two 
chance travellers. 

There are many signs of an improvement of public taste in 
matters floral, and more especially in the gradual recall from 
cottage-gardens and obscure corners of the whole noble army 
of simple and beautiful herbaceous plants beloved by our fore- 
fathers. It is true that the late duration of the London 
season and the searcity of autumn bloomers render an 
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admixtare of the masses of colour afforded by flowers bedded 
out highly desirable and necessary; yet it is frequently a 
decided relief to escape from such to the varied and beau- 
tifal Irises, Lilies, and Columbines of summer, the Japanese 
Anemones, Heaths, and Tritomas of autumn, without trenching 
on the fascinating, too much neglected field of spring 
vegetation. 

But apart from either the formal ribbon border and 
resplendent parterre, or the varied charms of the beds of 
herbaceous perennials, there is room for yet another order of 
enjoyment in the remoter parts of a garden, and at the edges 
of shrubberies and copses. The very disorder and unstudied, 
rambling luxuriance nature exhibits in such situations, may 
be enlisted on our side, and an alliance formed with the 
inexhaustible battalions of wild meadow, woodland, and water- 
plants which gardeners are so apt to include under the com- 
prehensive but somewhat unintelligent title of “weeds.” In 
horticulture, as in other concerns, familiarity is prone to breed 
contempt among those who estimate flowers by the artificial 
standards of money value or botanical rarity, and not for 
what they certainly are,—ever freshly springing witnesses to 
mankind’s need of beauty apart from utility, and to the power 
unseen but felt, which supplies it. The persistence with which 
certain of our loveliest wildings establish themselves in situa- 
tions the most commonplace and prosaic—as the harebell on 
the dusty highway, the primrose in the railway cutting—shows 
how stoutly Nature refuses to let the picturesque be crushed 
out even by the ruthless disciples of Macadam and Stephenson. 
One of the great merits of « successful wild garden lies in 
this—that the spirit of beauty takes possession of just the 
nondescript corners and repulsive wastes which, abutting as 
they often do on a pretty garden, have a depressing effect on 
the mind of the passer-by. Lord Bacon tells us, “ You are 
not to buy the shade in the garden by going in the sun through 
the green,” and similarly there ought to be no need for us to 
buy a pleasant stroll among our roses by traversing the grim, 
unattractive no-man’s-land too frequently met with. 

In planning such a wilderness, it is well to combine the more 
choice garden flowers which grow freely and are not easily 
crushed out, with carefully chosen recruits from our woods 
and fieldsand marshes. The most promising spots for such an 
undertaking are those where the monotony of an even surface 
is relieved by rising grounds with their corresponding little 
valleys, and above all where nature has bestowed water, be 
it the purling burn of Scotland, the smooth, calm stream 
of Southern England, or the miniature, sequestered mere,— 
provided always that through the latter can be ensured a 
fresh current. The broken ground assists above everything 
in producing a feeling of mystery, and awakens the desire 
latent in most of us to explore the unknown, to imagine 
that “ Alps on Alps arise” in a shrubbery of three acres. 
Another charm of such a semi-wild retreat as we have in 
our mind’s eye is that the inherent love of surprise and the 
unexpected is so often called into action, which can never be 
the case when we are walking between rows of faultless bedding 
plants of one uniform pattern, like the houses of a typical 
building-contractor’s street. But to come suddenly on a 
Pyrola transplanted by ourselves, which has, after protracted 
coyness, at length consented to blossom, or on an altogether 
unlooked for cluster of Hepaticas in a late and wintry spring ; 
to realise on a July evening that the Villarsia has consented 
to accept our tarn for its domicile, or to find at an earlier 
date that the beautiful Trillium has annexed and glorified the 
ditch our candid friend has so frequently exhorted us to fill up, 
—such events surely furnish a certain degree of the “ emotion” 
in such request among our neighbours beyond the Channel, and 
which we do well to create for ourselves, should the even tenor 
of our lives fail to produce such mental tonics. 

Some gorgeous flowers command our attention, like the 
drums and trumpets of an orchestra, in tones the most 
imperious; whilst others, discovered only after patient 
searching, appeal to us with the low, sweet voice of which 
the fascination is ever greater still. The stately Foxglove, the 
queenly white Water-Lily will not be denied, but sweep the 
stage admired of all beholders; yet none the less are we 
enchanted by lighting unawares on the first Siberian Squill, 
or by discovering in early summer that quintessence of simple, 
modest beauty and elegance, Trientalis Europa, Chickweed 
Winter-Green. In entering on our task, our first care should 
be te provide blooms of the first-named type, which convey 


| 


smiles of nature hardly to be entirely overlooked by those 
least observant of flowers, messages which those who run 
may read. If a judicious observance of natural conditions of 
growth be adhered to, plants of this description make a 
grateful and splendid return for the care bestowed on them. 
The large-flowered St. John’s Wort, or Hypericum Calycinum 
will soon bewitch a bare bank with its grand masses of 
bright yellow blossoms, each as large as a crown-piece, 
and has the additional virtue of blooming pretty late. The 
Purple Loosestrife, Lythrum Salicaria, or Lythrum Roseum 
Superbum if planted in open, moist meadow-land, will 
speedily produce some of the most exquisite effects of colour to 
be enjoyed on a sunny June day; the Mimulus will gild with 
sits rich golden gems yards, or if need be miles of the wimpling 
brook, and it has, in fact, spontaneously fled from Northern 
Scottish gardens to consort with watercresses and veronicas in 
the burns. The Clematis Flammula, or sweet-scented Virgin’s 
Bower, the Lysimachia Nummularia, or Creeping Jenny of 
London windows, Vinca Major, the Greater Periwinkle, 
will carpet our slopes with a tapestry daintier far than those 
we owe to Axminster or Khorassan. In the miniature lake 
we have conjured up, we can challenge instant homage to our 
yellow as well as our white Water-Lilies; our lovely Menyanthes, 
the Buckbean; Caltha, the Marsh-Marigold; Butomus, the 
Flowering Rush; and the Yellow Iris. Should it be our lot to 
dwell on heath-land, few will pass by our Connemara Heath, 
Menziesia Polifolia ; our Grass of Parnassus, or the wealth of 
white Heath, Erica Hammondi, which we shall be careful to 
naturalize. In the woodland portion of our diminutive king- 
dom, be we Conservative, Unionist, or Gladstonian, the Prim- 
rose will be with us, and there shall shine the Wild Hyacinth, 
the Anemone Nemorosa, and the handsome, large-flowered 
Snopdrop Anemone; with them the Wood Forget-Me-Not, and 
we shall strive to tempt the Lily of the Valley to abide among 
the rest. Whatever we omit on opener ground, on a sunny 
bank beside our brook we shall cherish the wild Briar-Rose 
with fostering care, nor shall we fail to deck our field with the 
dazzling Scarlet Poppy. 

When we have thus sketched the outline of our picture, we 
must gradually fill in, as occasion serves, the more delicate and 
minute details, studying, of course, alike our individual taste 
and the special capabilities of our subject. But there will 
probably be found that welcome early visitor, the Winter 
Aconite, the graceful Solomon’s Seal, the rare English Lady’s 
Slipper, Cypripedium Calceolus, and its North American 
relative, Cypripedium Spectabile; in the wetter ground, the 
Cornish Ivy-Leaved Bellflower, or Campanula Hederacea ; 
Pinguicula, the Butterwort; Menziesia Ccrulea in the 
heathy ground ; and, as representatives of Alpine plants, the 
Mountain Avens, Dryas Octopetala, and Soldanella Alpina on 
rockwork; also the beautiful Campanula Carpatica Alba and 
Linum Flavum, the gay Yellow-Flax, with Trollius, the Globe- 
flower. Inthe shady nooks will doubtless be greeted the Oak, 
Beech, Parsley, Hart’s-tongue, and Lady Ferns. If very enter- 
prising, we may try among fir-trees the great Swedish 
botanist’s shy favourite, the Linnza Borealis. 

Delightful, however, as is the task of naturalizing wild 
flowers, it cannot be denied that it is encompassed with many 
difficulties, and that with the joys of creation are but too 
frequently interspersed the sorrows of bereavement. Still, 
herein lies a part of the zest of the pursuit, and by patient 





observation of the soil and climate of the region we inhabit, 
coupled with personal superintendence, success is certain at 
last, a far greater range of floral beauty being procurable in 
the manner we have sought to describe, than is afforded in any 
one district by nature herself. 

Lack of space prevents us at present from entering on the 
closely allied topic of hardy flowering shrubs, which are not 
turned to nearly sufficient account in beautifying the neigh- 
bourhood of our dwellings, and of which we hope to speak in 
another article. 





DETERMINISM AND DARWIN'S THEORY. 
N the perplexing and ever-renewed controversy between 
Determinist and Libertarian, an influential objection to 
the Libertarian doctrine is based on the connection of body 
aud mind. Assuming that every mental phenomenon is repre- 
sented in the brain, as the organ of the mind, by a corre- 
sponding medullary change, it is inquired how the psychical 
series of events can be to any extent self-determined, whilst 
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the physical is subject to the law of invariable sequence sup- 
posed to obtain throughout Nature. Every cerebral change is 
determined, it is asserted, by the existing state of the organ ; 
and in every case there is, according to the materialising 
school, but a single possibility open,—for in the field of 
physical causation the same cause (the term being used in 
their own sense) cannot, they say, be followed by a different 
effect. How then, they ask, if it be granted that the mind is 
associated, as its yoke-fellow. with this rigid mechanism, can 
it be free in its determinations P 

The answer, we would suggest, should be by a denial of the 
alleged invariableness of the order of material phenomena. 
The dogma of invariable sequence in Nature—or, as its 
upholders commonly translate it, inevitable sequence—had its 
origin in mechanical science; and the belief in it as a 
universal law was at first grounded on the extraordinary 
exactitude with which the movements of the masses com- 
posing the solar system correspond with the theory of 
Newton. It is obvious that the power of predicting eclipses, 
transits, and other periodical phenomena, with practical 
accuracy, has been the corner-stone of the Positive philosophy ; 
and the edifice has been built up on observations of recurrent 
phenomena in other parts of Nature. Yet recent science 
gives us reason to suppose that the seemingly mechanical 
regularity of the heavens is apparent only ; and that Nature, 
even in this department, is progressive, not strictly periodical ; | 
so that even in this field a future age may be surprised by 
some phases of force for which previous experience could not 
have prepared its men of science. For Nature, though she is 
said to take no leaps, has certainly her crises ; and these, if 
wholly new to experience, must be beyond the reach of 
inductive reasoning. 

But upon the possibility of such developments in the laws 
of inorganic matter it is needless to insist, because the field 
of organic nature seems to furnish safe ground for denial of 
the invariableness and mere periodicity of natural operations. 
Evolution implies the presentation from time to time of 
hitherto unexperienced phenomena. In the development of 
the individual organism we may see repeated, though possibly 
with some imperceptible variation, processes which Nature 
has gone through millions of times; but in the evolution of | 
species she is advancing into an untrodden region where 
previous experience can be no certain guide. It may be argued 
that the future course of evolution, though beyond the power 
of prediction derived from any observed sequence of prior 
phenomena. may yet conceivably come within the scope of a 
perfected science. Assuming the regularity of natural opera- 
tion, the future of an organism should, it may be said, be 
capable of prediction from observation of its past, just as the 
terms of a geometric series may be computed from the data of 
the first term and common ratio. But we are not here in the 
region of exact science, where the necessary truths involved in 
a definition can be deductively elicited. Certainly no such 





forecast of the organic future is possible to existing science ; nor 
is any such within the resources of inductive reasoning, which 
must proceed upon experience. The future of organic nature 
will, it is allowed, be unlike any past. so that the whole basis 
of scientific induction is swept away. Could biology have | 
prophesied Man in the Marine Ascidian; or even in the 
Anthropoid Ape? Or, looking forwards, can scientific imagi- | 
nation hope ideally to construct for us that rational inhabitant 
of this planet who, as Darwin conjectures, will ages hence 
immeasurably surpass the existing race of Man? The world 
is ever moving towards inconceivable changes. Each organism 
is capable of variation in new modes which it is impossible to 
prefigure. The realm of existing Nature touches on a region 
of indeterminate possibilities. 


The foregoing remarks may be illustrated by the following 
citation from a work which has been received with admiration 
and gratitude by every student of the present subject. At 
p. 248 of the second volume of his “Study of Religion,” 
Dr. Martineau writes :—* So long as we are thrown upon in- 
ductive methods to learn the ways of Nature. and have to hold 
ourselves ready for any tidings of them, however strange, it is 
evident that we are not entitled to say that they could.not 
have been otherwise. We make out what they are by laborious 
cross-questioning, precisely because no ground of antecedent 
reason gives us the least surmise of them: nor when we have 
found them can we assign any ratio essendi why they are this 
rather than that. No one can affirm that the ratio of gravi- 


tation and distance, the rates and modes of 

tions, the three forms of body with varying tema tad. 
number, the atomic weights, the movements, the pe 
of ‘the chemical elements,’ are the sole possible oneg lik ” 
equations of the parabola and the hyperbola. Here th : 
fore, through the whole field of empirical and inde 
knowledge, we are so far from having any proof of pt, 
that we are obliged to treat the laws of Nature iy, 


< : as se 
tingent, and to deal with their present determinate oni 
as one out of several indeterminate possibilities.” In = 


he says respecting the now determinate condition of physica) 
laws, it is evident, from the instances adduced, that the 
writer has in view the laws of inorganic matter, We 
venture to believe that Dr. Martineau would not deny that in 
the realm of living nature the divine causality is still, to an 
unknown extent, unpledged. Two objections may occur to 
the foregoing argument. It may be urged that the variation 
of plants and animals under domestication has given us a lye 
to the method or law of organic advance which, once dis. 
covered, will prove as unvarying as gravity itself. But in the 
nature of things this cannot be. The admitted fact of advance 
forbids it. Life, as we now know, implies plasticity and 
change. Even in inorganic nature no one prior to experience 
could have foretold the effects of magnetism, electricity, or 
chemical combination. And amongst the advancing forms of 
living nature the law of variation is ever at work to prevent 
the mere repetition of the past, and so secure that no 
compound of this earthly ball be like another all in all. 

Again, it may be said that in limiting the possible achieve. 
ments of physical science by the resources of the inductive 
method, no account is taken of the prophetic power of the 
scientific imagination to which the greatest discoveries are 
due. This must be frankly admitted. The greatest dis. 
coverers have been endowed with a kind of poetic insight 
which seems nothing less than the sympathetic recognition of 
creative ideas. But because the mind of man thus evinces its 
affinity to the mind of God, must we conclude that God in 
the exercise of creative power is predetermined, as by Fate, to 
a single line of action? Should we say so of the poet or the 
artist with whose genius we are so far in sympathy that from 
some portion of his work we could divine, and if need were, 
reconstruct the rest? To infer that a mechanical necessity 
had bounded the inventive power of the artist would be absurd. 
Alllimitation, as we know, has been self-imposed, and has been 
such only as was required for the perfect execution of the 
design. The inference would be equally false as applied to 
the Creator of all things. Because it has been given to a few 
to anticipate, as by a kind of inspiration, a creative idea, it is 
not to be said that no alternative Jay open to the Creator. 

It appears, then, that science has no warrant to deny the 
possible occurrence in brain-structure of changes not deter- 
mined by the existing state of the organ. These changes in 
the living substance may. for aught we know or can know to 
the contrary, accommodate themselves in parallel series to 
psychical changes. It is not necessary to suppose that the 
human mind acts directly, proprio vigore, on the material sub- 
stance. Such action,as Tyndall says, is not capable of mental 
presentation; and certainly we are conscious of no such 
faculty. But the same power which has associated mind with 
matter (or, if any one prefer the phrase, the subject with the 
object world), must be allowed to be capable of adjusting 
the one to the other; and for anything we can know to the 
contrary, effect is given to our mental initiative in this 
case, as it is in the case of our voluntary movements. We 


| find ourselves able, in the movement of our limbs, to issue 4 


mandate which is obeyed by the corporeal agents, through 
processes of which we are, in their initiatory stages, w- 
conscious; and of which, therefore, we are not, in the proper 
sense, causes. In the formation of a moral resolution, as of a 
drunkard to abstain from liquor, something more may be 
needed;—i.e., not merely the discharge, in obedience to volition, 
of an organic function, but the operation of an organic change- 
Everything in the organism may be predisposing to indulgence. 
The inveteracy of habit, both in mind and frame, may be 
dragging the man downwards. But will science assert thats 
as regards the next molecular change, alternative physical 
possibilities may not lie open ; that the struggle upwards—the 
nisus of the creature--may not here also be responded to ly 


the Power behind Nature? May not the organism, as the 
| result and reward of such an effort, be so modified as to become, 
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for the occasion at least, servant of the will instead of master ? 
gome may undertake to answer confidently, “ Never!” but 
others, whose experience should entitle them to attention, will, 
ye think, reply very differently. 

The doctrine of evolution thus delivers Nature herself from 
the trammels of a supposed necessity. Her past need no 
jonger be conceived as dominating her future. God, in the 
jine of organic advance, has left open to himself alternative 

sibilities. In this sphere of freedom, therefore, it is open 
to him, without breaking in upon the uniformity of physical 
law, to adapt his free action to the free action of his spiritual 
offspring. This view seems to remove not only the objection 
above stated to the Libertarian doctrine, but also the kindred 
difficulty felt respecting the possibility of an answer to prayer, 
and generally respecting the operation of divine grace upon 
the soul of man. It opens a way for grace into Nature without 
infringement of physical law. No addition is implied to the 
existing stock of physical force. There is, indeed, implied on 
the part of the author of Nature free hyper-physical action to 
divert into new paths, or transmute into new forms the existing 
energies of the universe. But this is no more than the rocks 
testify to have occurred in the regular advance of organic 
nature. We may perhaps look upon the laws of inorganic matter 
as the fixed warp in the roaring loom of Time, whilst the flying 
weft of organic nature, in varying colours, is developing 
throughout the ages a design of increasing complexity and 
beauty. It will be said that this obtrusion, as it will be called, 
of a voluntary element must reduce Nature to a heap of dis- 
order. But free-will, though it imports contingency, need not 
import confusion. The self-determination of the All-wise and 
Almighty must be deemed as steady, in its higher sphere, as 
necessity itself. Nor need the cosimical order be disturbed by 
the permitted action of any finite will, seeing that the total 
result in outward events, whether in the natural world or in 
human history, lies safe in the hands of Omnipotence. Let 
the Assyrian think as he will, let him mean as he will—that 
is his province of freedom—yet the purpose of his stout 
heart is over-ruled: he is but the rod of the divine anger, 
the axe in the hand of him that heweth therewith. 

And the future of Nature, now contingent, will yet when 
determined appear to be in harmony with all the past, and 
become equally the subject of a science employed in revealing 
its symmetry. No physiology could have foretold the horse 
in the age of the Eocene. Yet looking back through the 
fossils, we can trace the orderly steps taken towards the crea- 
tion, or—if Darwinians prefer the term—the origination of 
the species. How blanks in the unfinished work of Time 
will be supplied we know not, nor can conjecture, but may 
rest assured that when complete it will appear a harmonious 
whole, 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE NAVAL MANCQUVRES. 


Siz,—I think that perhaps the following notes on the first 
stage of the Naval Mancuvres may have some interest for 
your readers. At the moment that I write, the blockade of 
Bearhaven has been raised, and there is nothing to prevent 
the escape of Admiral Sir George Tryon’s fleet. I shall not 
attempt to enter into competition with the different corre- 
spondents who have from day to day described with more or 
less accuracy the several incidents of the first ten days. I 
have had unusual opportunities for comparing the views 
entertained by both sides, and I propose only to explain some 
points which do not appear to have been understood, and to 
draw certain general deductions which are of national interest. 

In the first place, I think it will be safe to say that the 
experience of the last few days has been sufficient to show 
that torpedo-boats, as they are at present constructed, are by 
ho means adapted to any long sea-voyage. Not only were the 
torpedo-boats proper most seriously knocked about by the 
very moderate weather which we encountered in our voyage 
hither, but even the “torpedo gunboats,” which are sup- 
posed to be specially adapted for ocean work, and for that 
purpose to supply the place of the smaller torpedo-boats, 
showed themselves to be quite unseaworthy. Secondly, all the 
“speriences both here and at Lough Swilly appear to show 
that torpedoes are a very serious danger for a blockading fleet, 
and scarcely any danger for one that is blockaded. These 





facts would have come out more sharply had any satisfactory 
system been devised by which results could be promptly 
judged and decided by authoritative umpires. The system at 
present pursued is in this respect almost comic in its absurdity. 

An umpire with each fleet lives on board the Admiral’s 
flagship, and, as the result has shown, the consequence is that 
he becomes as much absorbed by and interested in the side to 
which he is attached as are any of the correspondents. When 
the umpires meet for conference, they are more like game-cocks 
pitted against one another by their respective sides than like 
judges deciding on evidence submitted to them. Some entirely 
independent authority who shall examine facts and shall 
decide with the impartiality of fate, is manifestly required if 
practical results of value are to be secured for the service of 
the country. 

Nevertheless, it is clear enough that whilst no ship has been 
even in serious danger from torpedoes in either of the 
blockaded squadrons, at least one ship in each of the 
blockading squadrons has been so struck that it would cer- 
tainly have been blown up if the torpedo had been of such a 
kind ‘as would be used in war. Nor is this result in any 
degree proved to have been due to carelessness or inexperience 
on the part of the ships which have been attacked. One of 
them, the ‘ Active,’ was commanded by the officer who has 
been for years in charge of the Torpedo School. His Com- 
mander, or second-in-command, has also been one of those 
employed in the same school. Both have been, therefore, ex- 
ceptionally experienced in the mode of meeting and warding 
off, as well as in delivering, torpedo attacks. The inlying 
squadron is able to protect itself by obstacles drawn across a 
narrow entrance—* booms,” as they are called—which give the 
necessary warning, and enable a regular patrol to be kept. 
The outlying squadron in the open sea has to depend for its 
security entirely on its use of the electric light. No one who 
has seen this used on a dark night can fail to realise how diffi- 
cult it is for those on the ship to detect a low black body that 
shoots along at eighteen miles an hour, and may attack the 
ship from any side, whilst their attention is distracted by 
threatened attacks from a quite opposite direction. 

These facts, if they stood alone, are of very serious import- 
ance to us. Our security, according to at least one very 
important school of naval authority, depends on our being able 
to blockade the ports of hostile Powers so effectually that no 
cruisers can escape from them to prey upon our commerce. It 
is not easy to see how, with our present naval resources, our 
commerce can have any hope of security unless we are 
able to obtain this result. Yet certainly, if it be the 
case that whilst blockading squadrons are exposed to most 
serious attack from torpedoes issuing on calm dark nights 
from fortified harbours, no corresponding injury can be 
effected by torpedoes upon the blockaded squadrons, the con- 
clusion must be that this novel agent in naval warfare tends 
very seriously to diminish our power of blockade. It is a very 
large assumption indeed, that with our present naval force we 
could afford to spare squadrons so much superior, say, to the 
French alone, that they would be relatively stronger at each 
French port than the two squadrons hitherto employed in 
blockade at Bearhaven and Lough Swilly are to those shut in. 

It must be remembered, also, that the unseaworthiness of 
the torpedo-boats tells heavily on the same side of the 
question. During these mancuvres the torpedo craft of the 
blockading squadron, finding it very difficult to keep their 
men in healthy condition amid the perpetual rocking of the 
open sea, have continually hugged the hostile shore, especially 
at night. They have thus exposed themselves to have their 
movements constantly reported by the Coastguard signal- 
stations. Hence it has been possible to direct attacks upon them 
by surprise which have in several instances been successful. 

Of the other problems involved, such as coaling at sea, so 
far as may be judged from what has been done in these 
manceuvres, it has been found to be so difficult unless in the 
calmest weather, that almost always the blockading Admiral 
has preferred to send away one ship at a time to take 
advantage of a retired bay. It is at least doubtful how 
far this resource would be open to him if the coast-line were 
defended by shore batteries, strong bodies of hostile troops. 
and artillery. Lastly, so far as these points are concerned, 
few facts can be more serious for us than the extreme facility 
with which cruisers have made their escape. It is understood 
that in order that the test should be fairly applied. and that 
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the blockading squadron might not be taken at an unfair dis- 
advantage, the blockaded Admirals received orders not to 
attempt to break the blockade till 12 p.m.on August 2nd. This 
was not communicated to the blockading squadrons, in order 
that they might be kept in a state of expectancy the whole time. 
All the previous maneuvres were only feints to prepare the way 
for the final move. It is, therefore, the more startling that on 
the very first night on which the blockaded Admirals made 
any serious attempt to pass cruisers through the blockading 
squadrons, they succeeded in effecting their purpose in every 
respect. Precisely at the first hour permitted, the ‘ Calypso’ 
escaped from Lough Swilly. On the following night, Sir 
George Tryon made his first attempt. He designed to launch 
against English commerce and ports three fast cruisers, and, 
by demonstrating with the remainder of his fleet, to divert 
the attention of the enemy. He so completely succeeded, 
that while the three cruisers steamed at full speed straight 
away from the harbour about 11.30 p.m., the enemy were 
so little aware of their escape that the whole blockading 
fleet still lay outside the harbour at 5.30 a.m. on Saturday 
morning. Shortly after this they became aware that some of 
the blockading squadron were gone; so serious was the danger 
involved in the escape of enemy’s ships with six hours’ start, 
that the whole squadron moved away from the harbour they 
had been hitherto blockading, leaving only two fast cruisers to 
watch the remainder of the fleet in Bearhaven. After Saturday 
there was nothing whatever to prevent the escape of the hitherto 
blockaded fleet. As, however, the “British fleet” was soon 
afterwards reported as off Kinsale, it was obviously best to give 
them time to commit themselves to some particular direction 
before attempting to move out. For Admiral Baird will have 
a difficult choice before him. If he elects to move into the 
English Channel in order to protect English commerce and 
ports, he leaves it open to the Bearhaven squadron to move on 
Lough Swilly, and not only raise the blockade, but force on an 
action with the section of the British fleet at that point with 
the combined squadrons of Achil from Bearhaven and Lough 
Swilly. If he moves towards Lough Swilly, he leaves the whole 
commerce of the British Empire exposed to the Achil fleet. 

I do not believe that any one who was present at the time 
of the escape of the three cruisers will believe that it would 
have been possible to prevent it. The plan was most skilfully 
laid, no doubt, but the night was so dark that the vessels 
passed quite unperceived, and it is difficult to understand how 
they could by any manner of means have been seen. Whether 
all that the escape of three cruisers, each able to steam faster 
than any but their own class of ship. would mean is yet fully 
understood by merchants, by underwriters, and by statesmen, 
I hardly know. If after all that has been written about it, 
these men still shut their eyes to its significance, they will not 
be persuaded though Nelson rose from the dead to tell them. 

If these manceuvres have any significance at all, they show 
clearly enough that no reliance can be placed upon a naval 
superiority just sufficient to maintain a fairly effective blockade 
of hostile ports. They bring out the importance of Admiral 
Sir Geoffrey Hornby’s contention that only by a force of 
cruisers able to keep open the highways of commerce can the 
food of our people and our enormous mercantile wealth be 
secured.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Bearhaven, August 5th. A LANDSMAN AFLOAT. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—=———— 
ECCLESIASTICUS. 

[To rHE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’ } 

Sir,—Owing to my absence from Oxford, I have only just seen 

Mr. Hughes’s criticism of my estimate of the theology and 

ethics of Ecclesiasticus, in the Spectator of July 29th. 

The work of commentating Ecclesiasticus occupied me for 
more than two years, and during that period I had naturally 
to give to it much serious study. It was very reluctantly that 
I arrived at the estimate of its teaching which I have been 
forced to express; and this not only from a predisposition to 
sympathise with Mr. Hughes’s conclusions, but also, I may 
perhaps be allowed to add, from national considerations, 
deepened by mental contact with the history and the sages of 
the Jews. The reasons which obliged me to form my ultimate 
judgment are stated in the introduction to my commentary. 
But undoubtedly on these points every one is capable of forming 





. ‘* irons 
a Judgment, provided he make use of a correct text, and read 


the words in their proper and full connection. If Wwe appl 

this rule, notably to one of the passages quoted by Mr, Hughes 
it will be shown to afford anything but that evidence of the 
“manly and godly speech” of Ben Sira for which he pleads : 

Mr. Hughes quotes Ecclus. xiv., 14, as follows :—« Defrana 
not thyself of the good day, and let not the part of a good 
desire overpass thee.” I proceed to give the passage in its ful] 
connection and correct rendering, italicising to facilitate com- 
parison :—“ Son, according as thou hast, do good to thyself, and 
properly bring oblations to the Lord. Remember that death 
will not be long in coming, and that a covenant of Hades ig 
not shewed unto thee...... Miss not a good day, and let not 
a portion of a good desire go past thee. Shalt thou not leaye 
thy travails unto another? and thy labours to be divided by 
lot? Give, and take, beguile thy soul, for there is no seeking 
after dainties in Hades. All flesh waxeth old as a garment, 
for the covenant from everlasting is: Dying thou shalt die [so 
literally, i.e..=thou shalt surely die].” 

I can scarcely suppose that Mr. Hughes seriously regards 
this as “ manly and godly speech.” Most of us would under. 
stand it as recommending the enjoyment of pleasure during 
the brief and uncertain span of life given us, before we sink 
into eternal darkness and forgetfulness. That the Talmud 
understood Ben Sira in this sense, appears from its quotation 
and paraphrase of these verses, which I have adduced in my 
notes on the passage. And a similar dreary view of the after. 
death is constantly repeated throughout Ecclesiasticus, 

Mr. Hughes does not * mind owning that there is much 
worldly wisdom mixed in here and there” with Ben Sira’s 
“manly and godly speech.” 1 do not mind owning that there 
is much manly and godly speech mixed up with his worldly 
wisdom. It could scarcely have been otherwise in such a book, 
and in the circumstances of its writer. But what I object to 
is the mixture of the two: a worldly wisdom made pious by 
the addition of religion, and a religion strongly flavoured with 
and recommended by its worldly wisdom. To my mind at 
least, the attempt to make the best of both worlds by com- 
bining them is ethically and theologically a tendency much to 
be dreaded, 

I have no wish “ to just shoulder away” Ben Sira “ into 
the moral gutter,” though himself approaches perilously near 
it in some passages which need not be quoted, and can only be 
characterised as rather coarse than realistic. The tendency of 
a book like Ecclesiasticus must, in my opinion, be judged not 
by isolated passages, but from its general drift. Ben Sira 
absolutely ignores the conscious existence of the soul after 
death. His idea of divine requital consists in permanence or 
else loss of property, in children, and a good reputation ; these 
are the highest things he seeks or aimsafter. Moral questions 
are placed on a low level, and viewed in a wrong light. We 
have always the uncomfortable impression that the right and 
good are recommended not because of themselves, but because 
of the sequences, divine or human, which follow in this life. 
It is on these grounds, and from a general study of the work, 
that I have arrived at conclusions which I am sorry to find are 
at variance with those of Mr. Hughes. 

In the perusal of Ecclesiasticus, it should be remembered 
that the text on which our Authorised Version is based contains 
many interpolations and corruptions, and is frequently mis- 
translated; also that Part II. of the book (chaps. xxiv.-xxxii.) 
chiefly embodies previous sayings of the sages, or is a com- 
pilation of popular proverbs.—I am, Sir, &c., 

August 6th. ALFRED EDERSHEIM. 


POPE’S BICENTENARY. 
[To THE EDITOR oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—No one can reasonably find fault with your estimate of 
the genius of Pope. He may be lacking in splendour of 
colour and in imaginative creativeness and sublimity, but for 
vivacity of fancy, for vigour of thought, for elevation of 
sentiment, and lucid, apt expression, Pope surely is not sur- 
passed in the circle of our second-rate poets. It is this entire 
health, lucidity, hopefulness, and ethical dignity which have 
gained the warm admiration of Mr. Ruskin. But I wish not 
so much to speak of Pope as a poet, as to contribute a word 
or two in relation to his residence in Binfield, within the 
purlieus of Windsor Forest, during a considerable period of 
his early life and the first periods of his poetic activity. 
What influence Nature had in the culture of his genius, 
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———— 
I should ascribe very largely to the scenery and associa- 
tions of his life in this neighbourhood. Turning to the 
published correspondence with Wycherley, Cromwell, Gay, 
and others, we find his first letter to Wycherley, written 
at sixteen year's of age, dated from Binfield, in Windsor 
Forest, December 26th, 1704. Here, in the centre of scenery 
charmingly quiet, open, undulating, and richly wooded, “ Pope’s 
Retreat” was pitched. He seems, judging from the letters, to 
have lived here until 1716, until his twenty-eighth year, when 
he removed to Twickenham. There is a story told of Pope dining 
in the Bush Hotel, Wokingham, with some poetic friends, and 
of his leaving some verses in memory of the waitress. 

Up to a recent date, the house Pope occupied has been 
called “ Pope’s Retreat,” and the wood near, “ Pope’s Wood.” 
Unhappily, the last owner before the present changed the 
historic name into a more modernised title, and the poet’s 
residence was known as “The Firs.” The property has 
lately passed into the hands of a Scotch gentleman, who 
bas also sacrificed the greatest distinction of the place to 
personal, if not patriotic preference, and has styled the house 
« Arthur’s Stone.” No one, of course, objects to this designa- 
tion in itself; but when the fame of a distinguished poet is 
concerned, and a national and literary trust is at stake, 
it is a question how far private feeling should be sub- 
ordinated to associations that are imperative wherever the 
worth of genius is recognised. The form of the house has been 
greatly altered since Pope’s day; none the less certain is it 
that this is the spot which sheltered one of the brightest, 
wittiest, and most brilliant of the poets of second magnitude. 
If the bicentenary of Pope lead to the restoration of the 
ancient name, of the house, and to the discovery of further 
details and doings of the Binfield period, all lovers of Pope 
will be gratified —I am, Sir, &c., 


Wokingham, August 7th. J. MATTHEWS. 





SLEEPLESSNESS. 


[To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” } 

Sir,—In my own case, occasional difficulty in going to sleep 
arises from one of two distinct causes. The first is an over- 
excited brain, and in that case I invariably find that my eyes 
are in constant movement, although the lids are closed. The 
remedy is resolutely to fix the eyes, the gaze directed down- 
ward—say, to the foot of the bed—while the lids are kept 
closed. Concentrated attention is needed in this effort, and 
that in itself is good for promoting sleep. 

The second cause of sleeplessness with me is the form of 
indigestion known as flatulence, which may be relieved in 
various ways. My own plan of getting relief is to get up, 
dress partially, and go into my study for a pipe anda little light 
reading, or a walk up and down the room. A bad attack may 
require a little whisky or some other medicine (such as chloric 
ether, twenty drops in water); but on returning to bed I 
invariably go to sleep in a few minutes. Probably a dose of 
whisky is more effectual with me than with a person who is 
not, as I am, habitually an abstainer; but a pipe alone is 
usually sufficient.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A HaRD-WORKING JOURNALIST. 








[To tue Epitror or THe ‘*SpectaTor,”’ } 
Siz,—Your sleepless correspondents are looking very far 
afield for their remedy, which lies under their own hand, and 
is even now singing on their own kitchen hob. For thirty-five 
years Thad been a most wretched sleeper, or rather, a most 
wretched lier-awake; and for the last ten years, having had 
great pain to bear as well, if I got twenty minutes’ sleep in the 
twenty-four hours, I thought myself happy. Eighteen months 
ago, I began to take the hot water which is the inseparable 
and valuable adjunct of the Salisbury treatment. I took a 
pint, comfortably hot, one good hour before each of my three 
meals, and one the last thing at night,—naturally, unmixed 
with anything else. The very first night, I slept for three 
hours on end, turned round, and slept again till morning. I 
have faithfully and regularly continued the hot water, and 
have never had one “bad night” since. Pain gradually 
lessened, and went; the shattered nerves became calm and 
strong, and instead of each night being one long misery spent 
i Wearying for the morning, they are all too short for the 
sweet refreshing sleep I now enjoy. I cannot occupy your too 
valuable space telling the philosophy of the system; but if any 
care to know, and will write to me, I will be more than happy 
to help them to the same unspeakable blessing. I have 
recommended this part of the Salisbury treatment to very 





many people engaged in various and trying occupations, of 
whom some could only take the hot water morning and night; 
and the report in every case is the same,—the advent of the 
“sweet restorer, balmy sleep.”—I am, Sir, &c., E. Stuart. 
Chilet des Gottrozas, vers V Eglise, sur Aigle, Switzerland. 





LORD SPENCER AND MR. O'BRIEN. 
(To Tue Epiror or THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’] 

Srr,—I have read with the utmost pain your remarks on Mr. 
O’Brien’s replies in cross-examination at the Cork Assizes. 
Had these remarks been made by an unbelieving cynic, they 
would have been natural enough. Coming from a Christian 
and a man of heart, they are amazing. Mr. O’Brien has done 
what few indeed of us have the courage to do. He has 
humbled himself to confess before the world a great sin, and 
to offer to the man whom formerly he traduced an unreserved 
apology. And this, not under pressure of necessity of poli- 
tical capital to be made or danger to be avoided, but, on the 
contrary, at the risk of drawing down upon himself the con- 
tempt of the many to whom the confession of a fault, not the 
fault itself, is the degrading thing. 

“Ts there not a cause” for Mr. O’Brien’s repentance? Or 
does the repentance of an Irish Nationalist appear a thing 
incredible to you? What you slightingly describe as a mere 
“ change in the political attitude” of Lord Spencer, is in fact 
a change from a convinced policy of iron repression, to a con- 
vinced policy of trust in the Irish people. Let this be, if you 
please, the wildest delusion. It is, at all events, a change of 
policy which throughout the length and breadth of Ireland has 
turned despair into hope, curses into blessings, hatred into 
love. That you, Sir, should look upon all this as a mere 
“ shifting of the political kaleidoscope,” is a mournful thing. 
—I am, Sir, &e., » 

[Our correspondent does not see that Mr. O’Brien, in acting 
towards Mr. Balfour now precisely as he acted towards Lord 
Spencer some years ago, proves, without the smallest opening 
for a doubt, that his repentance is political and not moral.— 
Ep. Spectator. | 








POETRY. 


PRIMROSE LEAVES. 
Nor always with the Spring its joyaunce closes ; 
It is Midsummer, love, and while I pass 
Among forgotten things,— 
Dry oak-sprays, faded mosses, woodbine strings,— 
The large, clear leaves of primroses 
Spread through the grass. 





Not always with love’s flower love perishes ; 
Long time our passion hath been dead, and still 
About my heart doth thrive 
A memory of thee so green, so live, 
A solemn power it cherishes 
To bless and thrill. 


A BRANCH OF LILIES. 
A BRANCH Of lilies, with their stems upright 
And crowding heavenward, lies in the moonlight, 
With leaves that are not shut at all by night. 


Fulfilled of peace and passion to the rim, 
Each flower glows ardent as the seraphim, 
Tranquil as Abraham, when God talked with him. 


Surely they listen what the Spirit saith : 

No soil is on their senses: with such breath 

The angel spake :—There shall be no more death. 
MICHAEL FIELD. 








BOOKS. 
—@— 

REGINALD POLE.* 
Dr. LEF is one of the moving spirits in the Order of Corporate 
Reunion, which has for its object the reunion of the English 
Church with Rome ; and it is, perhaps, not unnatural that in 
writing of the one man who came nearest to effecting, and did 
for a time effect, the much-desired reconciliation, he should 





* Reginald Pole, Cardinal Archbishop of Canterbury: an Historical Sketch, 
with an Introductory Prologue and a Practical Epilogue, By Frederick George 
Lee, D.D, London: Jobn C, Nimmo, 
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view everything too exclusively in the light of its bearing on 
his present aims. Such a method is little conducive to a right 
understanding of Pole’s character and career; and it results in 
the omission of many interesting and important facts, par- 
ticularly those connected with his middle life, and in 
the introduction of a mass of matter that has little or 
nothing to do with him. To begin with, Dr. Lee pro- 
logues through forty pages with a defence of the Order 
against the attacks of its opponents,—ninety-nine out of 
every hundred members of the Establishment, whom he 
elegantly classifies into Platitudinarian, Latitudinarian, and 
Attitudinarian, and generally deals with in somewhat violent 
and intemperate language. Not content with this and with 
numerous references scattered here and there to present ques- 
tions, at the end of the book he launches on a new controversy 
in a “ Practical Epilogue,” for the purpose of refuting the 
Roman Catholics who call upon him to prefer a personal 
reunion, which is possible, to a corporate reunion, which is 
not, and since he cannot bring over his Church, to do the 
next best thing and come over himself. We need not now 
discuss Dr. Lee’s theological position further than to express 
a doubt whether there is very much in Cardinal Pole’s life to 
serve him for precedent or example. He can scarcely hope to 
induce Sovereign, Church, and Nation to unite in submitting 
to Rome as Pole did; and he would assuredly desire a more 
lasting reunion than any Pole was able to bring about. 


But to come to Pole himself, who, after all, fills a considerable 
space in the book, we believe the favourable view Dr. Lee takes 
of his character is nearer the truth than that which Dean Hook, 
his latest biographer, has made familiar; but it is put forward 
in a very unfortunate manner. Dr. Lee writes in an uncritical 
spirit of indiscriminate laudation; he asserts without proving ; 
und he frequently passes in complete silence over the most 
questioned points in his hero’s career. Further, it is impossible 
to judge Pole merely in the light of the four last years of his life, 
which are alone considered here in any fullness. For twenty 
years before Mary’s accession he had been a prominent figure in 
English and European politics. Alike by birth, as the son of 
Margaret of Salisbury, the last of the Plantagenets, and by dis- 
position and attainments, he was clearly marked out from the 
very first for high ecclesiastical preferment ; and on his return 
from a six years’ stay at Padua, then the first University in 
Europe, Cromwell offered him the Archbishopric of York, as 
the price of his support in the divorce proceedings. Pole 
declined the offer, for he was strongly opposed to the divorce, 
but without breaking with Henry, who made him an allowance 
of £1,500 when shortly after, in 1529, he went abroad, to 
continue his studies at Paris. Once again he returned 
to England; but liking the turn things were taking less 
und less, he left in 1532 for a long visit to Italy, and, as it 
turned out, for a protracted exile of twenty-two years. His 
natural disposition and his ecclesiastical training sufficiently 
account for his siding with More and Fisher rather than with 
Henry and Cromwell; and there appears to be very little 
ground for Dean Hook’s suggestion that his whole course of 
conduct was inspired by a blind hatred for Henry. On the 
contrary, feelings of personal regard and obligation seem to 
have struggled for some years with his growing aversion for 
the measures the King was adopting. But the execution of 





More and Fisher, and the final rupture with Rome, made 
further temporising in his eyes impossible, and he broke 
silence with the famous remonstrance, De Unitate, which he 
first sent privately to the King. In this work Pole’s pent-up 
feelings found vent in fierce invective and passionate up- | 
braiding. Henry’s reply was a summons to return to England 
to discuss the question, which Pole, with the fate of others 
before his eyes, was very loth to accept. In the next year, 
1536, he was created Cardinal ad res Anglix componendas, and 
sent as Legate into Flanders. He was suspected of coming to 
encourage the rising in the North of England, but Cromwell’s 
agents, who watched him closely, were not able to discover 
him in any communications of the kind; and it seems that he 
still entertained hopes, however ungrounded, of effecting a 
reconciliation between Henry and the Pope. But Henry’s 
intrigues made his position untenable, and he was forced 
to return to Rome. All hope of reconciliation was now 
abandoned, Henry was publicly excommunicated, and Pole 
thought that the time had come for giving his De Unitate 
to the world. Its publication made a sensation throughout 
Europe, and Henry’s reply this time was an Act of Attainder 


reayniiaieel tae 
against Pole, a charge of treason against his relations and 


an act of almost unparalleled infamy, the execution of hig 
mother, the aged Countess of Salisbury. 

Up to this point in Pole’s life, we have found some 
assistance, though by no means so much as could be wished 
for, in Dr. Lee’s work; but for the next fifteen years it is an 
entire blank. He tells us nothing about Pole’s part in the 
Nice Conference between the Pope, the Emperor, and the 
French King; nothing about his mission to Charles in Spain; 
not even a word about his presiding at the opening of the 
Council of Trent, or of his part in the justification cop. 
troversy, or of the fact that he twice came nearer the 
Papacy than any Englishman since Adrian IV. A more 
extraordinary series of omissions it would be difficult to 
conceive ; but after the first chapter, Dr. Lee seems to 
devote himself to writing a history of Mary’s reign rather 
than a life of Pole. In the many pages that he devotes 
to Mary’s marriage, it is a little curious that he should never 
allude to the letter, said to exist among the Simancas papers, 
showing that Pole, not yet a priest, regarded himself at one 
time as a not unsuitable candidate for Mary’s hand. He must 
have abandoned this idea at the time of Mary’s accession ; 
but he was opposed to the Spanish marriage, and for that 
reason his movements were hampered by the Emperor when 
he set out as Legate to England; and it was not until a year 
after the Queen’s accession that he was allowed to cross the 
Channel. Dr. Lee gives an elaborate account of the mission 
that was finally sent to escort him, of his triumphant progress 
up the river to London, and of the absolution pronounced over 
the kneeling Queen, Lords, and Commons. 

The most valuable part of the book is that in which Dr. Lee 
sets himself to describe, as the result of considerable research, 
the measures taken by Cardinal Pole to re-establish the old 
liturgy and Church discipline, as they existed before the 
changes of the two previous reigns. These measures were 
marked by prudence and moderation, and Dr. Lee appears to 
look upon them as valuable precedents forthe future. Butall 
Pole’s wisdom and conciliatory disposition were unavailing to 
restore the past. The Venetian Envoy, himself a Catholic, saw 
this clearly at the time, and wrote as follows :—* All under 
thirty-five make this show of recantation, but do not effectually 
resume the Catholic faith, and on the first opportunity would 
be more than ever ready to return to the unrestrained life [sie] 
previously led by them.” And there was another factor making 
against the success of Pole’s undertaking. Others, and the 
Reformers not the least, have persecuted both before and 
since; but there never was a persecution that recoiled so 
fatally on the cause its authors had at heart as this. The 
part Pole took in it has been much discussed. That he was 
opposed to persecution at a time when persecution was a re- 
ceived doctrine among all creeds is shown by his letters; but 
the weight of the charge against him is that the fiercest of the 
persecutions took place after Gardiner’s death, when he was 
foremost in the counsels of the Queen. That he instigated 
them there is nothing to show, and his own diocese of Canter- 
bury numbered fewest victims. But his position was too great 
to allow Dr. Lee’s excuse, that he merely stood by and allowed 
the law to take its course, to shield him from all responsibility 
for what was done. 

It was an unkindly fate that drove Pole in his later years 
into a conflict with the Papacy, which he had spent the best 


| years in his life in upholding. Mary threw in the weight of 
| England on her husband’s side in the struggle he was carrying 


on against the combined forces of France and the Pope; 
and Paul IV., as a measure of hostilities, deprived Pole 
of his legatine powers, and summoned him to appear 
in Rome to answer charges of heresy. Mary stood by 
her cousin; and Pole himself is said to have taken up his 
incisive pen against the Pope, and then to have thrown the 
production aside, with the exclamation that he would not 
expose his father’s nakedness. With the close of. the struggle 
the matter was allowed to drop. In considering Pole’s career, 
it is impossible not to feel that the age in which he lived was 
little caleulated to give free play to the best qualities of his 
nature. In other times, his piety, his amiability. his liberality, 
and his love of learning would have made themselves more fully 
felt, and he might have come down to us as one of the great 
ecclesiastical patrons of learning. But as a diplomatist and a 
statesman, his efforts, though respectable, failed to produce 
any lasting influence. 
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- We should ourselves prefer The Black Arrow to any story 


" yesource in it which gave the magic to that buoyant book. 
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THE BLACK ARROW.* 
Tur “critic on the hearth” to whom Mr. Stevenson dedicates 
this very charming romance is certainly very hard to please. 


which Mr. Stevenson has published except Treasure Island. 
It has not, perhaps, quite the overflowing life and imaginative 


The “blind beggar” of Treaswre Island was, perhaps, one of 
the most happy strokes of fancy in English fiction, and the 
piratical cook, too, was a villain of villains whose like we never 
hope to see again. But we prefer The Black Arrow both to 
Kidnapped and to Mr. Stevenson’s stories concerning the 
dynamiters,—indeed, to anything else that he has written. Itis 
fresh, eager, and skilful. It contains two charming sketches of 
women, better than any which Mr. Stevenson has yet produced. 
And it has also a brilliant portrait of the Richard Crookback 
of tradition, whether it be true to the genuine Richard who was 
killed on Bosworth field or not, a portrait reminding us of Sir 
Walter Scott’s vivid studies in the characters of Kings. - And 
that bright and rapid flow of the narrative so essential to the 
reader’s fascination, so impossible to imitate, so difficult even 
to genius except of one rather rare kind, is hardly to be sur- 
passed in English literature. Nor is there any obtrusion of 
the historical element. There is enough, and only enough, of 
it to give a certain richness and impressiveness to the back- 
ground of the tale, but not enough to encumber the story, or 
to inlay it with that antiquarian study which the reader who 
is no antiquarian resents. It is as easy to read as a story of 
to-day, and that is more than one can say of some of the best 
historical romances in existence. 

The “Black Arrow” is the name given to an association of 
yoemen who combine against the exactions and tyranny of 
theirfeudallords. It is an association not unlike that of which 
Sir Walter Scott has given us so brilliant a sketch in Ivanhoe, 
in the picture of Locksley and his followers, though Mr. Steven- 
son’s story is supposed, of course, to be a couple of centuries 
or more later. The opening scene of the story introduces us 
to the flight of one of these Black Arrows, and its latest scene 
concludes with the flight of another of them, and during the 
course of the narrative the Black Arrows fly, of course, when- | 
ever and wherever they are most wanted. But the art of | 
making outlaws impressive, and of so interweaving their feats | 

| 





with the feats of feudal oppressors as to excite sympathy for 
the outlaw without entirely destroying the charm of the 
feudal order to which he was opposed, seems to have been | 
reserved for Scotchmen, and Mr. Stevenson wields it with all 
the ease and freedom, though not, of course, with the same 
massive effect of power, of Sir Walter Scott himself. If 
Ivanhoe be the most brilliant tale for boys which genius 
ever penned, The Black Arrow certainly deserves to be 
mentioned next to it as one which, without even sug- 
gesting an imitator, displays a master-hand in the same 
field. What is somewhat new to us in Mr. Stevenson’s 
books, is his skill in the management of the love-story. 
Nothing can be more charming than the boy-and-girl love- 
making of Richard Shelton and Joanna Sedley, who meet first 
when the girl is disguised as a boy, though she so acts her 
part as to raise the feeling of tenderness in the real boy’s | 
heart without betraying her sex or eliciting more than | 
curiously perplexed emotions which prepare the way for love, | 


though they do not kindle it. There is real subtlety in this | 
part of the tale, as well as the most perfect simplicity and 
healthiness of drawing. The adventures of the two boys 
together in Tunstall Forest during the escape of the heroine 
from her grasping and masterful guardian, is an exquisite bit 
of literary art; and then, when the riddle is explained, and 
Dick Shelton recognises his old comrade in Joanna Sedley, the 
frank tenderness of the love between them is as freshly and 
poetically rendered as the previously half-understood attrac- 
tion of Shelton to the disguised girl was subtly painted. Nor 
could the episode of the alarm they receive from the supposed | 
leper be better imagined or more admirably told. The two | 
companions, after losing their way in the forest, have passed 
4 night in a sandy pit, when they are awakened by the sound | 
of a bell :-— | 


“They awoke in the grey of the morning; the birds were not | 
yet in full song, but twittered here and there among the woods ; | 
the sun was not yet up, but the eastern sky was barred with | 





* The Teo Roses. By Robert Louis Stevenson. | 


Black Avrow: @ Tale of the 
London : Cass) and Co. 


solemn colours. Half-starved and over-weary as they were, they 
lay without moving, sunk in a delightful lassitude. And as they 
thus lay, the clang of a bell fell suddenly upon their ears.—‘ A 
bell ? said Dick, sitting up. ‘Can we be, then, so near to Holy- 
wood ?’—A little after, the bell clanged again, but this time some- 
what nearer hand; and from that time forth, and still drawing 
nearer and nearer, it continued to sound brokenly abroad in the 
silence of the morning.—‘ Nay, what should this betoken ?’ said 
Dick, who was now broad awake.—‘ It is some one walking,’ re- 
turned Matcham, ‘and the bell tolleth ever as he moves.’—‘ I see 
that well,’ said Dick. ‘But wherefore? What maketh he in 
Tunstall Woods? Jack,’ he added, ‘laugh at me an ye will, but 
I like not the hollow sound of it.’-—‘ Nay,’ said Matcham, with a 
shiver, it hath a doleful note. An the day were not come——’ 
But just then the bell, quickening its pace, began to ring thick 
and hurried, and then it gave a single hammering jangle, and 
was silent for a space.—‘ It is as though the bearer had run for a 
paternoster-while, and then leaped the river,’ Dick observed.— 
‘And now beginneth he again to pace soberly forward,’ added 
Matcham.—‘ Nay,’ returned Dick, ‘nay, not so soberly, Jack. 
Tis a man that walketh you right speedily. ’Tis a man in some 
fear of his life, or about some hurried business. See ye not how swift 
the beating draweth near ?’—‘ It is now close by,’ said Matcham. 
—They were now on the edge of the pit; and as the pit itself 
was on a certain eminence, they commanded a view over the 
greater proportion of the clearing, up to the thick woods that 
closed it in. The daylight, which was very clear and grey, 
showed them a riband of white footpath wandering among the 
gorse. It passed some hundred yards from the pit, and ran the 
whole length of the clearing, east and west. By the line of its 
course, Dick judged it should lead more or less directly to the 
Moat House. Upon this path, stepping forth from the margin 
of the wood, a white figure now appeared. It paused a little, 
and seemed to look about; and then, at a slow pace, and bent 
almost double, it began to draw near across the heath. At every 
step the bell clanked. Face, it had none; a white hood, not even 
pierced with eyeholes, veiled the head ; and as the creature moved, 
it seemed to feel its way with the tapping of a stick. Fear fel) 
upon the lads, as cold as death.—‘ A leper!’ said Dick, hoarsely. 
—‘ His touch is death,’ said Matcham. ‘ Let us run.’— Not so,’ 
returned Dick. ‘See ye not ?—he is stone-blind. He guideth him 
with a staff. Let us lie still; the wind bloweth towards the path, 
and he will go by and hurt us not. Alas, poor soul, and we should 
rather pity him!’—‘I will pity him when he is by,’ replied 
Matcham.—tThe blind leper was now about half-way towards them, 
and just then the sun rose and shone full on his veiled face. He 
had been a tall man before he was bowed by his disgusting sickness, 
and even now he walked with a vigorous step. The dismal beating 
of his bell, the pattering of the stick, the eyeless screen before 
his countenance, and the knowledge that he was not only doomed to 
death and suffering, but shut out for ever from the touch of his 
fellow-men, filled the lads’ bosoms with dismay ; and at every step 
that brought him nearer, their courage and strength seem to 
desert them. As he came about level with the pit, he paused 
and turned his face full upon the lads.—‘ Mary be my shield! 
He sees us!’ said Matcham, faintly—‘ Hush!’ whispered Dick. 
‘He doth but hearken. He is blind, fool!’—The leper looked 
or listened, whichever he was really doing, for some seconds. 
Then he began to move on again, but presently paused once 
more, and again turned and seemed to gaze upon the lads. 
Even Dick became dead-white and closed his eyes, as if by 
the mere sight he might become infected. But soon the bell 
sounded, and this time, without any farther hesitation, the leper 
crossed the remainder of the little heath and disappeared into the 
covert of the woods.—‘ He saw us,’ said Matcham. ‘I could swear 
it !’—* Tut!’ returned Dick, recovering some sparks of courage. 
‘He but heard us. He was in fear, poor soul! An ye were blind, 
and walked in a perpetual night, ye would start yourself, if ever 
a twig rustled or a bird cried “ Peep.” ’—‘ Dick, good Dick, he saw 
us,’ repeated Matcham. ‘When a man hearkeneth, he doth not 
as this man; he doth otherwise, Dick. This was seeing; it was 
not hearing. He means foully. Hark, else, if his bell be not 
stopped !’—Such was the case. The bell rang no longer.— Nay,’ 
said Dick, ‘I like not that. Nay,’ he cried again, ‘I like that 
little. What may this betoken? Let us go, by the mass !’—* He 
hath gone east,’ added Matcham. ‘Good Dick, let us go west- 


| ward straight. I shall not breathe till I have my back turned 


upon that leper.’—‘ Jack, y’ are too cowardly, replied Dick. 
‘We shall go fair for Holywood, or as fair, at least, as [ can guide 
you, and that will be due north.’—They were afoot at once, passed 
the stream upon some stepping-stones, and began to mount on the 
other side, which was steeper, towards the margin of the wood. 
The ground became very uneven, full of knolls and hollows; 
trees grew scattered or in clumps; it became difficult to choose # 
path, and the lads somewhat wandered. They were weary, 
besides, with yesterday’s exertions and the lack of food, and they 
moved but heavily and dragged their feet among the sand. 


| Presently, coming to the top of a knoll, they were aware of the 
| leper, some hundred feet in front of them, crossing the line of 


their march by a hollow. His bell was silent, his staff no longe: 
tapped the ground, and he went before him with the swift and 
assured footsteps of a man who sees. Next moment he had 
disappeared into a little thicket.” 


We must not extract the conclusion of the episode, but this 
much will be sufficient to give our readers an impression of 
the eager movement of Mr. Stevenson’s delightful story, which 


runs on without even a momentary break in the interest from 


; beginning to end. 


We hardly know whether the book from which we hav 
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just quoted, and which gives the adventures of the two lads, 
a3 they appear at least to Shelton, or the book which tells the 
perils of Shelton in the Moat House, or the final fifth book, 
which gives us Mr. Stevenson’s portrait of Richard, Duke 
of Gloucester, is the most brilliant; but we certainly incline 
to prefer those three to the third and fourth books, fascinating 
as these are. There is more of freshness in the first, more of 
excitement in the second, and more of art in the last; while 
the third and fourth have perhaps a little too much in them 
of the mere complexity of perilous adventure without ade- 
quate individual effects. On the whole, the three sketches 
which charm us most, and to which we return at the end of 
the story to renew the pleasure which they have given, are the 
sketches of Joanna Sedley, in disguise and in her own person ; 
of Alicia Risingham, Joanna's tenderly impertinent and irre- 
pressible friend ; and of the traditionary Duke of Gloucester, 
who, though painted in the usual colours, is still so painted as 
to live more vividly than ever before the mind. Mr. Stevenson 
has written a new work of genius in which the historical back- 
ground adds greatly to the effect of his tale, instead of in any 
way detracting from it. 


MR. FOX-BOURNE ON ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS.* 
THis is probably the best book of its kind that has yet 
appeared ; it is certainly a very much better book than the 
late Mr. James Grant’s on The Newspaper Press. The rela- 
tions between newspapers and political parties, the material 
development of journalism, the advance of the provincial daily 
Press, at least in respect of news-supplying enterprise, to a 
position almost of equality with that of the Metropolis, the 
growth (at once enormous and almost unnoticed) of special 
trade and professional papers,—to these and a number of other 
branches of his subject, Mr. Fox-Bourne does ample justice, 
He frankly explains his own connections with, and indicates 
his own ideas of, journalism. He evidently regards that 
department of it which means the expression of opinion, as an 
affair not only of the head, but of the conscience. Nor, when 
he deals with existing newspapers and the men who are sup- 
posed to own, edit, and write for them, does he err seriously 
in the matter of taste—although, perhaps, it is hardly in 
a book of this kind that it should be hinted (Vol. ILI, 
335), even if there be anything in the hint, that one of the 
Members for Northampton is “a man who regards life 
as a game, and politics as only a form of gambling.” Mr. 
Fox-Bourne is, indeed, too earnest a politician to make 
a thoroughly good—that is to say, a maliciously personal— 
gossip. Moreover, the history of newspapers, and of the men 
who write for them—who, by-the-way, are not quite the same 
as the men who write to them—presents authentic tragedies 
and comedies. It gives us Lamb getting up at five in the 
morning to eke out his income by making jokes for sixpences, 
and Chatterton calculating whether Lord Mayor Beckford’s 
death should be a motive to the committal of suicide or not. 
But it may be doubted whether it is possible—and even if it 
were possible, whether it is desirable—to write a thoroughly 
satisfactory book of the kind Mr. Fox-Bourne has produced, 
at once historical, anecdotal, and gossipy. So long as 
English journalism is essentially anonymous—and long may 
it remain so !—it is impossible to tell its story completely. For 
journalists who are loyal to the conditions and respect the 
privileges of anonymity, and are therefore the life and soul of 
newspapers, have too much respect for their work, their 
colleagues, and themselves, to chatter to strangers, or even to 
intimates, about what is only to a limited extent their business. 
Mr. Fox-Bourne’s statements as to journalistic personnel, and 
as to the proprietorial vicissitudes of newspapers, cannot, there- 
fore, but be incomplete. Even he will probably not deny that 
he is far better acquainted with the interiors of certain journals 
than with the interiors of others, and that, therefore, while he 
does them justice, according to his lights, he does others in- 
justice. Yet, from his own standpoint asa historian of journal- 
ism, he ought to give the names of the men who write or have 
written for every newspaper, if he gives the names of the 
men who write or have written for any. (We say nothing of 
the inaccuracies that are probably inevitable in a book of this 
kind. But, leaving London journals purposely out of considera- 
tion, we may point out that Mr. Fox-Bourne does not appear 
to be aware of such facts as that certain provincial papers 
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which were originally published once a week, appeared fop 
a period twice a week before they became dailies, ang that 
the Edinburgh Courant, as a daily organ of Scotch Qo 
servatism, isdefunct.) We suspect, too, that it isa very limdaed 
section of the public that is interested, not in the arguments, 
information, or it may be the aspirations contained in a News 
paper article, but in speculating whether it is A’s Roman . 
X.’s Corinthian hand that is to be detected in it, and whether it 
is true that the writer prefers spotted ties to black ones, or white 
wine to red. Not that there is an unhappily large number of 
people who spend a vast amount of time in the pursuit of useless 
knowledge. But they like even this knowledge to be ful] and 
reliable ; and such they cannot, in the very nature of thin 
obtain about anonymous journalism. What is true, too, of 
to-day is true of other and earlier days. The tattle of Horace 
Walpole and of Greville about public writers, as about public 
men, may be more piquant than the club-chat of the hour. But 
it is not more satisfactory as a contribution to the history of 
journalism. Finally, and to be done with our somewhat 
reluctant fault-finding, Mr. Fox-Bourne should have condensed 
the earlier part of his story. Almost everybody knows all 
that needs to be known about the Spectator and Tatler stage 
—if it can be called a stage—in the history of newspapers, 
about Defoe and Mist, Swift and “Junius,” if not about 
Woodfall and Cobbett, Hook and Coleridge. 

While, therefore, we regard Mr. Fox-Bourne’s performance 
as an improvement upon previous works of the same kind, we 
must also regard it as but a preparation for an authoritative 
work on the phenomena, as distinguished from the personnel and 
personalities, of journalism. Of course, it is impossible not 
altogether to avoid mentioning names in connection with 
even anonymous writing. A man who starts a first-class 
newspaper, or who makes « new departure in journalism, 
or who revolutionises the mechanism of newspaper pro- 
duction, is as much public property as a Watt or an Edison. 
Thus, it is impossible, and would be absurd, to speak of 
the Times and ignore the invention and the inventor of the 
Walter Press. But it is not impossible, and it is desirable, 
to speak of the Times as expressing certain opinions at a 
particular period in the history of the country, without ran. 
sacking the pages of the gossip-mongers for references to Mr. 
Barnes’s prejudices or Mr. Delane’s social acquaintanceships. 
In short, it ought to be no particularly difficult task to 
distinguish between that personal element in journalism 
which is matter of public concern, and that personal element 
which is not ; and, above all, to do justice to that impersonal 
or, rather, third-personal—element which is its true strength. 
The terra firma of historical fact in connection with journalism 
is now so extensive, the development, extension, and specialisa- 
tion of our newspapers till they have become at once the bazaar 
and the forum of English life, are so marvellous, that it is not 
at all necessary to wander into any terra incognita in search 
of interesting material for a good book which should also be a 
well-compacted one. Journalism—more especially journalism 
strictly so called—has reached such a position in this country 
that a history of all, and not merely some of the processes by 
which that position has been attained, if written in the spirit 
which has been indicated would prove both pleasant and 
profitable reading. 


FRANCE AND THE SECESSION WAR.* 
“Ar one stage of our civil war,” writes Mr. John Bigelow in 
the preface to his very interesting book, “ it seemed as though 
its fate was to be decided less by the belligerents than by the 
National Powers on the other side of the Atlantic ;” and there 
is more truth in the strong assertion than most people at first 
sight would suppose. Mr. Kinglake says in his famous 
fourteenth chapter that Prince Louis Bonaparte “ passed the 
hours of a studious youth and the prime of a thoughtful man- 
hood in contriving how to apply stratagem to the science of 
jurisprudence.” Mr. Bigelow’s volume affords ample proof 
that Napoleon IIL.,in dealing alike with the Confederates and 
the Government of the United States, was bent on accom- 
plishing that feat, and the narrative describing his enterprise, 
as it is supported by solid evidence, might be held to take rank 
among the romances of politics, so close does it approach the 
confines of a region peculiar to Gaboriau. The story tells how 





* (L.) France and the Confederate Navy, 1852-68 : an International Episode. By 
John Bigelow. London : Sampson Low aud Uo. -—(2.) Political Essays, By James 
Rassell Lowell. London: Macmillan and Co. 
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Emperor Napoleon sought to supply the Confederates 
we Navy ; how he failed, but also how nearly he succeeded ; 
i ay he moved strategically throughout, keeping open 
"ae of retreat designed to serve his interest whichever 
helligerent was victorious. 

It was by accident that Mr. Bigelow, when officially 
mployed in Paris, became possessed of documents which 
: ved the existence of the plot and the astonishing duplicity 
the Imperial Government. A man one day brought to him 

bundle of papers which proved in a manner none could 
pa that four corvettes and two ironclads were being 
built, equipped, and armed in French ports for the Con- 
federates. The authorisation to do this had been obtained in 
due form from the Minister of Marine by means of false 
representations which were acquiesced in and even suggested 
by the Emperor himself. Mr. Slidell had three interviews 
with Napoleon III. The agent’s accounts of them are printed 
in this volume for the first time ; and very instructive reading 
they are. In the course of one held in October, 1862, the 
Emperor wanted to know why the Confederates had not 
created a navy. Mr. Slidell’s answer was that they were try- 
ing to do it in England, and “that if the Emperor would only 
give some kind of verbal assurance that his police would not 
observe too closely when we wished to put on board guns and 
men, we would gladly avail ourselves of it.” Thereupon 
Napoleon III. made a suggestion very characteristic of him : 
—“Why could you not have them built as for the Italian 
Government? I do not think it would be difficult, but I will 
consult the Minister of Marine.” The seed sown soon grew 
and flourished. Thesuggested deceit was improved upon after 
consultation; the ships ordered were to be for service in the 
Chinese seas; but when Mr. Slidell, in June, 1863, thanked the 
scheming Emperor “for his sanction of the contracts ” already 
made, adding that he only wanted a verbal assurance in order 
to build more, the wary potentate said that the ships might 
he built, “but it would be necessary that their destination 
should be concealed,” so that, if this condition were not 
fulfilled, he could disown the transaction, and profit by it if 
it were. All this timea proclamation of neutrality, forbidding 
the thing counselled and sanctioned by the Emperor, had 
actually been in force since June, 1861. 


How Mr. Bigelow, through Mr. Dayton, and after his 
death by his own efforts, frustrated the plot, is an extremely 
interesting story, and well worth reading in detail. It was 
not until September, 1863, when all the arrangements had 
been made, and the shipwrights were busy, that the docu- 
ments reached the Consulate; but not a moment was lost in 
applying the mighty lever they supplied. They were at 
once placed by Mr. Dayton before M. Drouyn de Lhuys, 
who “was surprised and vexed, but cautious,” because 
he instinctively divined that the Emperor had a finger 
in the business, and he asked for time. But Mr. Bigelow was 
not idle; he saw M. Berryer; gave him the papers; got from 
him an “ opinion ” conclusive as to the illegality of the course 
sanctioned by the Imperial Government; and when authority 
interdicted its publication in Paris, Mr. Bigelow managed to 
get it printed ina Nantes journal. That step, the Ambassador’s 
protests, probably also Vicksburg and Gettysburg, made the 
French ruler hesitate; although even at the end of July, 1864, 
Louis Napoleon said toa Deputy,—* Lee will take Washington, 
and then I shall recognise the Confederates.” Nevertheless, 
he was obliged to abandon Mr. Slidell, and compel M. Arman, 
the contractor, to sell the vessels bon fide to foreign Govern- 
ments. Yet still deception was practised. Two were sold 
to Peru, three to Prussia, and the sixth, a ram, to Denmark. 
Before she was sent away, the Danish inspector at Bordeaux 
told the builder that she would not be accepted, because the 
contract had not been fulfilled in point of time. Yet the ship 
was sent to Copenhagen, and on her return the French Govern- 
ment actually allowed her to be furnished with coal, guns, and 
ammunition in Quiberon Bay! This was the ‘Stonewall,’ the 
last of four names given to her. She got off to the coast of 
Spain, crossed the Atlantic, and was surrendered to the 
Captain-General at the Havanna, after the war wasover. Yet 
4 catastrophe was only just escaped. Mr. Bigelow thinks that 
had Arman’s ships been ready a year sooner, the Imperial 
Government would have allowed them to go, and they would 
have decided the war against the Union. “Had the war 





continued by a month longer,” he says, “the ‘Stonewall’ | 


would have had possession of Port Royal, and if two! ~ 








months longer, the City of New York would probably have 
lainat hermercy.” So much did the issue, apparently, depend 
upon the failure of the ship-contractor to keep his promises, 
in regard to time, and the thwarting of Imperial treachery. As 
a further specimen of the latter, we may note that M. Mocquard 
stopped and read Mr. Adams’s telegrams to Mr. Dayton, and 
by the Emperor’s order, extracted from them information 
useful to Mr. Slidell, who boasts that he got it as soon as Mr. 
Dayton. The whole volume is full of piquant details, not 
the least amusing being those which show how the market 
price of the Seven per Cent. Confederate Cotton Loan was 
sustained by what we may call wholesale purchases on 
Confederate account, no less a sum than six million dollars 
being expended for that purpose on the authority of Mr. 
Mason and Mr. Slidell :— 

“ The very large purchases,” Mr. Mason wrote to Mr. Benjamin, 

“that were required to sustain the stock afford the best evidence 
that without them it would have fallen so low below par as to 
have brought it into great discredit, very possibly producing a 
panic so great as to induce holders even to abandon the instalment 
paid of 15 per cent. rather than incur risk of greater loss.” 
He seems to have been quite unconscious that he was cheating 
the public investor, and, as Mr. Bigelow remarks, misleading 
and betraying his own friends. It was a trifle worse than 
offering to hire the French fleet to break the blockade, for 
that vulgar proceeding only betrayed a low estimate of the 
Emperor’s character and of French dignity; the rigging of 
the market was downright fraud. 

Naturally, Mr. Lowell’s essays relating to the war, originally 
published from time to time during the exciting contest, and 
now collected in a volume, are very different in character 
from Mr. Bigelow’s elucidation of the shadier parts of 
history. They are chapters of comment on contemporary 
events, written with the life and vigour which earnestness 
imparts, and adorned and sharpened by the wit and humour of 
their author. It is interesting to note how much in these essays 
bears upon our own domestic conflict. “Order,” Mr. Lowell 
says, “does not lose its divine precedence in human affairs 
because a knave may nickname it coercion. .... . The best 
testimony to the value of coercion is that no wrong-doer ever 
thought well of it.” Referring to the Secessionists, he writes :-—- 

“Defeated overwhelmingly before the people, they now question 

the right of the majority to govern, except on their own terms, 
and threaten violence in the hope of extorting from the fears 
of the Free States what they failed to obtain from their conscience 
and settled convictions of duty. ..... It is a question whether 
America shall govern America, or whether a disappointed clique 
shall nullify all government now, and render all stable govern- 
ment difficult hereafter... .. . Even in Ireland, after a longer 
and more deadly feud {than in Scotland], there is [1861] no sane 
man who would consent to see his country irrevocably cut off from 
power and consideration, to obtain an independence which would 
be nothing but a Donnybrook Fair multiplied by every city, town, 
and village in the island.” 
The discussion of slavery was said to be dangerous,—to what ? 
he asks, and answers with this pertinent, and perhaps prophetic 
illustration :—‘* The manufacturers of the Free States con- 
stitute a more numerous class than the slaveholders of the 
South: suppose they should claim an equal sanctity for the 
Protective System ?”—which is pretty nearly what they have 
done. Writing of Mr. Lincoln’s murder, he speaks eloquently 
and truly of the forecasting brain, “the warm, sweet heart of 
the most American of Americans;” and in another place 
happily defines him not only as a “ long-headed, long-purposed 
man,” but as “ the wisest and most bravely human of modern 
times.” The essays, which range over a period of seven years, are 
a great help to the study of the political and moral aspect of the 
war, and would bea greater on this side the Atlantic were a few 
notes added to light up afresh some things which have grown 
dim. The last essay, read in the spring of this year in New 
York, is entitled “ The Place of the Independent in Politics,” 
and it is one which may be digested with profit at a moment 
when it is quite as true here as there that “ if politicians must 
look after parties, there must be somebody to look after the 
politicians.” It is a testimony to the sagacity of the great 
democracy that the need is felt, and that the Independents 
have made themselves felt also through their manly labours. 


MR. CRAWFORD’S NEW BOOK.* 
On the southern and rocky shore of the Sorrentine peninsula, 
the cliffs rise precipitously from the dark water; and perched 
on them here and there may be seen a little town hanging like 
a sea-bird in a cranny of the cliffs. A mile away, “but 
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seemingly within a stone’s-throw of the cliffs, lie three tiny 
islands, green in the short spring months, but parched and 
brown in summer, dark and dangerous in winter. They are 
theisles of the Sirens.” Augustus Chard, a man blessed with 
the immense wealth so generously conferred by romance- 
writers, suggests to his wife, his sister, and his mother-in-law, 
that it would be very amusing to buy a half-ruined castle 
perched upon the wild rocks, and overlooking these isles, 
“to furnish the place luxuriously, and to pass the summer 
in a pleasant round of discussion, music, and semi-mystic 
literary amusement, varied by a few experiments on the 
electric phenomena of the Mediterranean.” Of course the 
ladies accede to his proposal, and ere long the old castle is 
furnished with all modern improvements, and with every 
luxury which even the heart of a Sybarite can desire. It 
will be well to follow the author, and describe, although 
far more briefly than he does, the summer inmates of the 
Castello del Gaudio. Lady Brenda, the mother-in-law of 
Chard, although forty-five, is in some respects the youngest of 
the party. Her figure is faultless, her thick brown hair is hers 
by growth and not by purchase, and her bright blue eyes 
survey the world with an air of radiant satisfaction as con- 
tagious as her own humour. Logie ske has none, but arrives 
at just conclusions by illogical methods, and thinks any 
argument good enough to support that of which she is con- 
vinced. Gwendoline, her daughter,. has been married two 
years, and the Chards, who are blessed with a wonderful 
baby, adore each other as much after marriage as before. 
The wife is beautiful and quite under her husband’s influence, 
though she owns that his ideas about things are a trifle 
startling. Augustus’s sister Diana is also beautiful, and 
has the temperament of a poet with the mind of a lawyer. 
She had read enormously, enjoyed argument, and “ life never 
seemed dull when she could discuss the immortality of the 
soul with an unbeliever, or the existence of the supernatvral 
with a well-trained and thoroughly prejudiced materialist.” 
Chard’s own mind is a mixture of revolutionary and 
conservative ideas, leavened with a taste for mysticism and 
magic. He is also fond of scientific research, and his riches 
enable him to make experiments beyond the reach of ordinary 
men. To the effects caused by these experiments the reader 
owes these volumes. 

Augustus Chard, on settling into his new home, begins some 
vast labours in his laboratory, and employs a number of men 
in covering the sea for a considerable distance with a network 
of electric cables, and the land with much intricate machinery, 
in order, as Lady Brenda puts it, “to try things with ghosts 
and mathematical electricity and so forth :’— 

“*You can get most things for money,’ she said; ‘ Augustus 
will probably get his ghosts, too !’—* For money ?’—‘ Oh, I don’t 
know! Why should not ghosts be bribed, like other people ?’?— 
‘If money were of any use, where they live. —‘ It must be awfully 
funny to be in a place where money is of no use,’ said Lady 
Brenda.— Awfully funny—indeed !’ repeated Diana, with a laugh. 
‘I hope they see the humorous aspect of their situation, poor 
dears.’—‘ Do you suppose there is really anything in it, my dear ? 
For my part, I think it is all ridiculous, you know.’— Ghosts ? 
well * Diana hesitated. ‘There is no particular reason for 
thinking them ridiculous, after all..—‘ Oh, of course they are 
ridiculous,’ said Lady Brenda, with an air of conviction. ‘Can 
anything be more absurd than to suppose that one’s great-uncle can 
get up out of his grave and walk into a room without opening the 
doors, and rap underneath a table without your seeing him ? Just 
think !’—‘ Yes—if you confine ghosts to spirit-rapping and table- 
turning. I quite agree with you. But there are ’_§* Oh, [ 
know just what you are going to say about mathematics and 
electric things—of course I don’t know anything about them, and 
so I never pretend to argue, but I am perfectly sure it is all quite 
nonsensical. Don’t you think it would be a good idea to have 
some tea ?’—‘ Delightful,’ answered Diana, looking dreamily out 
of the great window and letting her hands run carelessly over the 
keys of the piano. ..... She reflected that Lady Brenda was a 
charming woman, and that it made not the smallest difference 
whether she believed in ghosts or not.” 








The talk goes on in a like strain when Augustus enters the 
room, and Diana hopes. if they are to have ghosts, they will 
be nice ones. Gwendoline suggests they should be people who 
would be pleasant at dinner—people who can talk. So one 
chooses Heine and Pascal, and another Francis I., while 
Augustus will be satisfied with Julius Cesar. “‘If they only 
knew what agreeable people we are, I am sure they would 
come, said Gwendoline. ‘I will see about it,’ said Augustus.” 
The ghosts come in due course, ghosts dressed as when they 
lived. but not talking as they once talked, for the latest books 
and inventions and points of controversy are known to them. 


They are not so much mysterious visitants ag a. 
companions, and there is nothing to show that th 

oe CY are not 
still in the flesh save the deadly coldness of theiy hands 
“We are very real,” exclaims Cesar, as he seats himself ing 
large arm-chair, and Dr. Johnson, who has read Darwin and 
Kant, shows how real he is by roaring out his Wo 
thumping his stick upon the ground and breaking into peal 
of laughter. 

Nothing but very clever writing—and Mr. Crawford jy 
always clever—can stifle one’s sense of the ludicrong in 
reading these pages. Dr. Johnson, Julius Cxsar, Frangis 
I., Bayard, Pascal, Heine, and two or three more dead na 
sitting with the living on the grass, or on boulders ¢ 
rock, and discussing modern history and the latest problems 
of social life, has its absurd side, of which the reader . 
sometimes keenly conscious. Civsar talks of Free-trade 
of Catholic Emancipation, and of the theories of Sain. 
Simon, and takes his share in the conversation, suggested 
by Heine, about romanticists and realists. Heine, who seems 
to have read Zola, descants on the present rage for realign 
in fiction, and predicts that it will not last; Pascal refers 
to Mill’s political economy; Leonardo da Vinci talks of 
Bismarck, whom he terms “the incarnation of consistency 
animated by gunpowder;” and Dr. Johnson, who objects 
to being called “Doctor” since he is * past doctoring,” com. 
pares the benefits conferred by the stcam-engine with 
the result produced by Darwin’s theory concerning the 
origin of man. The dead men have one advantage oye 
their living companions. They are never tired. “We 
have not even,” exclaims Heine, lauzhing, * the satisfaction of 
wearing out our shoes and getting new ones.” Moreover, they 
can travel with an ease and swiftness unknown to us, and 
indulge their tastes freely. When Cesar calls one evening in 
order to introduce his friend Leonardo da Vinci, he observes 
that since the little family party broke up on the previous 
night, Chopin had gone to Bayreuth to a musical festival, and 
Heine to sit on the shores of the North Sea and talk to the 
stars and the sea-foam. The homely and the fanciful, the 
serious and the grotesque, are curiously intermingled in thege 
volumes. Heine talks to the stars and laments over a lost love; 
and Dr. Johnson, although it is not to be supposed that asa 
ghost he sits down to dinner, talks about puddings as if he 
could eat them still, and even remembers the good “ weekly 
pudding at the ‘ Cheshire Cheese’ in Fleet Street.” 

To do justice to Mr. Crawford’s remarkable book by extracts 
would be impossible, the conversations that will probably 
strike the reader most forcibly being too long for quotation. 
All we can do is to select one or two bright passages short 
enough to transfer to our columns. The first is witty, asit 
should be when the leading speaker is Heine. After observing 
that there is a complication nowadays in the little aims of 
this little world which is enough to make one’s hair stand a 
end, Heine continues :— 

“«Nothing really succeeds but property 2nd keeping quiet— 
nothing, not even Mr. Herbert Spencer or the French Commune’ 
—If every man,’ remarked Johnson, ‘had a wife and a little 
property, and the quality of holding his tongue, the world would 
be a very peaceable place. But, sir, these things are not easily 
got, and those who do not get them are very likely to tum 
anarchists, for the sake of stealing what belongs to others’— 
‘What is Mr. Herbert Spencer?’ asked King Francis.—‘ The 
American woman of the future,’ answered Heine without hesite- 
tion.—‘ Imperfectly disguised as the Englishman of to-day, 
added Augustus.—‘ What an extraordinary pair of definitions! 
exclaimed Lady Brenda.—‘ Do you think so?’ asked Heine. 
‘Mr. Spencer’s books seem to me to be all about what we 
should do if we knew everything. Evidently American women 
are the only human beings who stand any chance of illue 
trating his theories.’—‘ There were no American women in Ij 
day,’ remarked the King, ‘but I have seen something of them 
since without being able to understand them. They are not very 
like women. I mean that their idea of what a woman should be 
differs from mine.’—‘ Sir,’ said Johnson, ‘I suppose so.’—King 
Francis swung his plumed cap in his hand, and looked towards 
the sage with a light laugh. ‘ Yes,’ he answered, ‘the aims of 
woman do not seem to coincide with the aims of man so often a 
they formerly did. I cannot imagine what women want with aims. 
—‘ Generally a husband,’ returned Heine.” 

“ Madam,” says Johnson to Mrs. Chard, “ time may be made 
for the living, but it is certainly not made for the dead. | 
could tuck in my legs and talk for a thousand years.” Mr. 
Crawford generally makes the dead Doctor talk with spin 
though not always in the style with which Boswell has made 
us familiar. In a long discussion about wit, it is needless 
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ge from a conversation that is perhaps too elaborate, may 
be given here. After the remark made by Johnson that wit 
only exhibits itself in attack or in the answer to an attack 
_that is to say, either in attack or in controversy—Heine 


si 
Tins men prefer the former. Most men think it very 
pleasant to shut the door closely, and whisper to their loving 
wives that other men are idiots. When the wife is loving, 
she perceives the joke; when she is not, she consoles her- 
self with the reflection that her husband is himself idiotic, 
and every fresh proof of the fact is a new delight to her. — 
‘What a dreadful idea!’ exclaimed Gwendoline, looking at 
Augustus and laughing. ‘Is the converse true, I wonder ?’— No, 
madam,’ answered Heine, with a smile. ‘No mau can possibly 
believe a woman foolish who has shown enough intelligence to 
marry him.’—‘ Sir,’ said Johnson, < this is paradox. One may be 
complimentary without being paradoxical, as one may be strong 
without being violent. A man, sir, should never believe a woman 
to be foolish until he knows himself to be wise, any more than he 
should call his enemy weak before he has vanquished him, or his 
friend unfaithful until he has himself made exhibition of his own 
fidelity. Sir, I will apply to women what our host’s friend said 
of whiskey ; there are no bad women, nor foolish women, either, 
though some women are better and wiser than others.’-—‘ You are 
asserting a negative,’ retorted Heine.—‘ No, sir,’ roared the doctor; 
‘Tam asserting positively that all women are more or less good. 
Badness is the negative of goodness, and no one can assert that it 
is universal. The only business of wit is to point out the cases 
where there is badness, as the only purpose of the barometer is 
to warn men of foul weather. Nobody, sir, need be warned of 
the approach of fine weather, and no man need be cautioned that 
his neighbour isa good man. In the African desert there is no 
use for barometers, and in heaven there will be no wit; for where 
all is good it will he as unnecessary to speak of evil, as it is sense- 
less to carry an umbrella amidst the sands of Sahara, where it 
never rains.’—‘ You have at least shown a new and surprising 
relation between wit and the barometer,’ answered Heine. ‘ After 
all, it carries out the theory that wit is only found in attack or in 
controversy, since it is clear that where attack and controversy 
are impossible, wit must be out of the question. In a place where 
there are to be no professors, no fools, no bad poets, and very few 
good ones, it is not easy to say what is to become of wit, satire, 
sareasm, irony, and Heinrich Heine. In future I shall regard the 
falling of the barometer as a piece of most exquisite wit, equal at 
least to Voltaire’s attacks on Frederick of Prussia and on Jean 
Jacques Rousseau.’ ”’ 

Lady Brenda, who is very frank and outspoken, has a lively 
talk with Francis I., whom she accuses, among other things, of 
burning alive a number of Protestants. The King does not 
like the subject, and prefers talking of the women he loved. 
He admits that he treated some of them abominably, and the 
sins of his life haunt him now that he is dead. Madame de 
Chateaubriand’s name brings up painful memories, for poor 
Francoise was the only woman that he really loved, and one 
of the few passages in which the reader has a glimpse of a 
world unlike his own, is in the sudden arrival of Francoise’s 
ghost while the King is grieving at the thought of her, with 
his head sunk on his breast and “ his great white hands clasped 
together upon one knee :” 

“She came and stood before him, a frail, fair, blue-eyed woman 

with a sorrowful face and dishevelled golden hair, and she looked 
down on the dead king’s bent head. Suddenly he sprang to his 
feet and threw out his arms as though he would have clasped her 
ia them. But she drew swiftly back from him and faced him, 
looking sadly into his eyes. ‘Ah, sire,’ she cried in a strange, 
heartbroken voice, ‘why were you so unkind, so eruel to me ?’— 
‘Francoise, for the love of heaven forgive me!’ groaned the 
wretched spirit, stretching out his white hands towards the 
woman.—‘ Forgive you,’ she echoed, sadly. ‘Is that all? I 
forgave you long ago. It is not all—to forgive, even when we 
are dead, you and [.’—‘ It is not all, Francoise—there is more— 
more than I can say. I love you still,’ cried the king,’ springing 
forward.—‘ No—no—no! You never loved me—it was only I who 
loved, and loved to death, too well, too long, too sinfully!’ With 
streaming eyes the dead woman looked despairingly at the dead 
man, and then with a cry she turned and fled through the soft 
dusk into the darkness beyond.” ; 
With this quotation we must part company from a book which. 
whatever judgment may be passed upon its form, cannot fail 
to please a reader who enjoys crisp. clear, vigorous writing, 
ind thoughts that are alike original and suggestive. 


A NEW SOCIALIST PANACEA.* 
Tus hook, which is decidedly clever, is a curious example 
of the truth of the ancient truism that it is easier to criticise 
than to construct. 
for humanity and progress. a keen sympathy for the poor 
and suffering, and a just perception that all is not for the best 
in this best of all possible worlds, when one man owns 
eee 
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By N. Kempner, London: Swan Sonnenschein, 


The writer is inspired bya fine enthusiasm | 





hundreds of thousands of acres and pounds sterling, while 
another, who has perhaps worked as hard and lived as up- 
rightly, starves in rags in a garret. He is also acute in detect- 
ing fallacies in argument, deficiencies in theory, and difficulties 
or impossibilities in practice, when discussing the arguments 
or theories of other people. And therein the book may be 
not without use and value. But when it comes to the point 
of proposing a practical working remedy for the evils which 
afflict society or its poorer members, the acuteness disappears, 
the critical faculty fades away, and gives place to the most 
unbounded credulity in the efficacy of a nostrum which 
appears to the ordinary common-sense reader to be neither 
possible nor efficacious, nor even moral. ° 


A great deal of the criticism, though it is, in the main, 
effective and to the point, is rather thrown away on setting 
up dummies for the purpose of knocking them down again. 
For instance, some time is spent on the demolition, very 
effective indeed, of the theory which no one has ever seriously 
put forward in the unqualified way in which it is stated, that 
work is a good thing for work’s sake, and that therefore 
indefinite production is the only cure for pauperism. No 
sensible person, it may be supposed, ever thought that 
work was per se more meritorious than play, or that 
increased production was good unless the production were 
both useful and were usefully distributed. It hardly needed, 
however, a Socialist, with or without common-sense, to 
tell the world that. On tlie other hand, if the Socialist 
wishes it to be believed that increased production is, taken in 
the average, probable, or even practically possible, without 
benefit, on the whole, to all, that Socialist is assuredly labouring 
under a delusion. In the long-run, over-production in any 
branch of industry cures itself; increased production in all 
branches of industry filters its way down to the lowest levels. 
Nor, again, can the fact that the labouring classes, even the 
poorest, are better off, and the unemployed class is relatively 
smaller now, than, say, in 1816, be dismissed by the airy state- 
ment that statistics can be made to prove anything. More 
pertinent is the criticism on the doctrine which imputes 
poverty to over-population, that “it leaves out of view the 
fact that every producer is also a consumer,” and “ pro- 
ceeds upon the erroneous assumption that the amount 
of work to be performed in the world is fixed,” whereas, as 
our Colonies and the progress of agriculture alone show, 
it would rather seem that work and pay are open to in- 
definite increase. As to the Malthusian remedy of a restric- 
tion of the number in a family, as the author truly observes; 
the remedy is good in the case of the individual worker who 
has a larger family than the average, because average wages 
are settled by the competition of men with average families ; 
but the only result of a general reduction of families would be 
a reduction in the standard of wages, and the father of four 
children, for example, would then occupy the same relatively 
unfavourable position that the father of eight does now. The 
same kind of arguments are used with considerable skill 
against the doctrine that all poverty is caused by vice, and 
particularly by drinking. Wages are calculated on the pro- 
vision of food, including a certain amount of drink and some 
waste in it. The abstainer “scores” by the amount of his 
abstinence; but if all abstained, wages would be lowered to 
meet a lower standard of expenditure. Similarly the spread 
of education gives an advantage to those who are educated 
while the rest are uneducated; but educate all, and things 
are as they were, as is strikingly shown by the immense 
fall which has taken and is taking place in clerk-labour 
compared with that of the skilled artisan. It may be 
questioned, however, whether the same argument applies 
to technical education if it became as universal as Board- 
school education, because while it would place all on practi- 
‘ally the same footing as competitors for wages, it would 
increase the efficiency of production, and therefore, probably, 
of comfort all round. As for the remedy of emigration, the 
author faiily points out that it never has been and never is 
likely to be tried on a scale really adequate to effect any 
appreciable benefit. Besides, it only removes competition from 
the limits of one nation to another, and our farmers are com- 
plaining of the ruin brought upon the agricultural interest in 
England by our cousins in America. Moreover, the United 
States and the Australian Colonies have their own labour ques- 
tions. Development in modern times is rapid; “factories spring 
from the ground, the imports deerease, the manufacturers can 
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produce more than they can sell, and the labour question, the 
question of poverty, arises in its full glory.” Some pertinent 
criticisms are also directed against the Tory panacea of Pro- 
tection and the Radical panacea of Land-Nationalisation. 

But when we come to the constructive portion of the book, 
what a falling-off is there! It is prefaced by the somewhat 
astounding assertion that “material progress is the cause 
of the insufficiency of the reward of labour,” coupled with 
the equally remarkable statement that “ capital’s interest lies 
in frequent and large fluctuations of value.” Surely it is 
obvious that the insufficiency of earnings is in spite of, and 
not because of, material progress, and because progress has been 
made in production only, and not in the right distribution of the 
product; and the interest of capital notoriously lies in steady 
growth, not in sudden risings and fallings. When the 
diagnosis is so doubtful, it is not surprising that the remedy 
is doubtful also. It is nothing less than, and (what is quite 
as surprising) it is nothing more than, an enforced reduction 
in the hours of labour and the output of workshops where 
machinery is used, or, to use the author’s own words,— 

“A regulation of the maximum working-time in all branches of 
industry where machinery is used, determined by the figures of 
consumption, by the proportion between the labour and the 
machinery employed, and varying according to the size of estab- 
lishments. ..... Manual labour would remain unfettered. We 
will say that a factory employing 30 men and machinery of 10 
horse-power would be restricted to 48 hours a week. Then one of 
the same branch working with 30 men and machinery of 20 horse- 
power, would be assigned a somewhat shorter time, say, 44 hours 
weekly. Establishments of the same branch employing 300 men 
and 100 horse-power might be restricted to, say, 44 hours, and those 
working with 300 men and 200 horse-power to 40 hours per week.” 
Apart from the practical difficulties in the way, which are 
admitted to be enormous, in ascertaining the facts and settling 
the scale of regulation, this saving doctrine is really nothing 
more than a modified version of the Luddite outery against 
machinery. All would be well if the machines did not take 
the bread out of the mouths of men. The world is to be 
regenerated by returning to manual labour. But why 
not go a step further? Let us limit the output still 
more. Let us not only break all our machinery, but 
discard all our tools. Where ten Irish labourers are em- 
ployed to dig a potato-field with hoes and spades, twenty or 
thirty might be employed to do it with their fingers, and so the 
Irish Question could be solved, and the whole population 
hodily transported to England and the States. The author 
has an objection to large establishments, to the Armstrongs 
and Telegraph Companies, and, we suppose, the Whiteleys 
and the Barkers. But from the point of view of the artisan 
and employé, the big firms are generally better masters than 
the small, just as to the farmer and the agricultural labourer, 
the big landlord and the big farmer are, as a rule, better 
masters than the small. The big men can afford not only to 
be just, but also to be generous, whereas the small men too 
often cannot afford to be either. The substitution of a large 
“monopolist ” for a number of small employers, means, at the 
worst, the substitution of one large for a number of petty 
tyrants, a gain as great as when the kingly power of 
Henry VIII. superseded that of the feudal power of the nobles. 
The only real loss would be, that under the system of small 
masters, a larger number rise from the ranks to be masters 
themselves. But the remedy is not to stop the progress of pro- 
duction by regulations as impossible to enforce as they are to 
devise, but to give the toiler a share in the product by the 
principle of co-operation. Break down, if you please, un- 
natural accumulations of land and wealth by the process of 
entail and the practice of primogeniture, and so enable more 
people to co-operate with capital more evenly distributed ; cur- 
tail by law, if you can, excessive hours of labour for women 
and children; but to attempt to limit the application of 
machinery and stop the progress of production by a species of 
industrial handicapping, is only to try to effect that which is 
alike undesirable and impossible. We areafraid that common- 
sense socialism is even farther from suggesting an adequate 
remedy for our social evils, than common socialism. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
a 
Cucumber Chronicles. By J. Ashby-Sterry. (Sampson Low and 
Co.)—This pleasant little volume ought to have been noticed some 
time ago. It seems now again quite appropriate, with its preface 
beginning, “ The sky is cloudless, the sun is brilliant.” But our 





welcome to it, though tardy, is sincere. Nothing could be better 
in its way than the essay on “The Superior Animal” (neeg te 
say that the animal in question is the dog?) In another style are 
“The Wooden Midshipman,” a pilgrimage to the shop once kept 
by Solomon Gills, nautical instrument maker ; and “ Miss 
Trotwood’s,” a reminiscence of “David Copperfield.” “The 
Haunted Precinct,” too, a sketch of the Temple, has a very 
pleasant literary flavour. Altogether, “this book to be taken ip 
slices,” to quote the author’s prescription, will be found pleasant 
and wholesome mental food.———Ignorant Essays (Ward anq 
Downey) are chiefly of the critical kind. To criticise them woulg 
take one into many regions whither time forbids us to journey, 
Perhaps the best essay, however, is one not critical, “The Best 
Two Books,” a sub-humorous sketch of what may be found ing 
dictionary and an almanack. 

The. Principles of Agricultural Practice. By John Wrightson, 
F.C.S. (Chapman and Hall.)—This is a calm and dispassionate dig. 
cussion by Professor Wrightson on English agriculture, originally 
delivered by him in the form of lectures. It does not pretend ty 
do more than give the broad and general principles of agricultury 
knowledge, and must on no account be looked upon as a guide o 
text-book. The remarks on the fertility of soils, the use of manure, 
and the rotation of crops, are interesting, and not without a certain 
thorough analysis which leaves a satisfactory impression on the 
reader’s mind. Agricultural students will by the writer’s help 
regard English agriculture from various points of view ; but, while 
taking account of the scientific, will not neglect the rational and 
common-sense view. 

Geological History of Plants. By Sir J. W. Dawson, F.RS, 
“The International Scientific Series.” (Kegan Paul and Co,)— 
Another volume has been added to this series, and another valuable 
guide to the geological succession of plants; and the policy of 
allowing illustrations to explain themselves where possible has 
certainly produced an interesting botanical history. The early 
Paleozoic, the Devonian, and the Carboniferous forests and eras 
are profusely illustrated, and will afford much pleasure to students, 
who will also not despise the remarks Sir J. W. Dawson offers to 
them on the general laws of origin and migration. The author has 
managed to economise space and avoid cramming in his history of 
plants. It is written in a terse, clear, and forcible manner. 

Indigo. By W.M. Reid. (Thacker, Spink, and Co., Calcutta.) 
—Mr. Reid gives us a short sketch of indigo manufacture as carried 
on in the North-West Provinces, Behar, Bengal, Benares, and 
Shakabod, with the various processes connected with the growth 
and rearing of the plant. Several rough illustrations and some 
tables combine to make up a very convenient little volume, witha 
good deal of varied information about land-tenure, native labour, 
and other matters. 

Verestchagin: Painter, Soldier, Traveller. ‘Translated by F. E. 
Peters, M.A. (Bentley).—These autobiographical sketches ot 
Vassili Verestchagin will not raise the fame of the great artist as 
apenman. The conviction sooner or later forces itself upon the 
reader that the writer has not been able to express his thoughts 
fully with the pen, and has only used it as a means of recording 
mere travelling items, and has left to his brush the duty of con- 
veying his impressions of men and manners, places and peoples. 
Scenery, indeed, he has not attempted to describe, except with the 
brush; and hence the travels in Central Asia and India are pro- 
fusely illustrated, and the value of his studies becomes apparent 
when we compare their sharply defined and vivid outlines with the 
bare text. Of Central Asia, we have no clear comprehension, but, 
instead, a confused and hazy view of a vast crowd of races and 
tongues, and a curious medley of barbarous customs and religions. 
Madame Verestchagin is responsible for India, by which is meant 
the Eastern Himalayas, Cashmere, and Ladak. The style becomes 
singularly uninteresting here; the difficulties of travel, the ener- 
getic manner of her husband, and now and then the appearance of 
the women, forming the entire bulk of her diary. Sometimes 4 
transient gleam of humour appears. She was compelled to laugh 
when her husband identified the residence of the Viceroy by “4 
perfect mountain of empty champagne bottles” in the courtyard. 
Their attempt to climb Djongri in January resulted, as they had 
been warned, in nearly the death of the whole party. Needless to 
say, the sketches of lamas, monasteries, and scenery, are the bet 
part of the narrative. We quote an instance of Verestchagin'’s 
energy. A village magistrate refused to take the rupee at more 
than nine annas. “My husband gave him a box on the ear. 
‘ Will you take the money at its proper value?’ ‘No! A second 
box on the ear. ‘ Will you now?’ ‘Yes, yes!’ cried the alarmed 
man, ‘I will take it.” She adds: “I must relate this inci- 
dent, though we are somewhat ashamed of it.” She declares 
that her husband’s energetic measures were nothing to the 
English officers’ arrogance. For “Reminiscences of the Russ 
Turkish War” we have nothing but praise; the close connecticl 
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of Verestchagin with Skobeleff and the sayings and doings of the 
General are recorded with a minuteness that is invaluable when 
taken with other particulars of the great “‘ white General.” From 
aliterary point of view this is much more valuable and interesting 
than the other contents. We cannot understand Verestchagin’s 
remark that “ the English deserve the reproach of unceremonious- 
ness [i.e., in acquiring land] even more than we do.” He himself 
says that the Asiatic frontier of Russia advances “ not daily, but 
nourly.” References to politics other than Central Asian are rare, 
and help to stamp these volumes as full of peculiar interest and 
the work of a brave and high-minded traveller. 


Evolution: a Criticism of the New Cosmic Philosophy. By W. Todd 
Martin. (James Gemmell, Edinburgh.)—Mr. Martin argues that 
qs the evolution hypothesis is a dynamic theory, it demands a 
principle which must unify all things, and account for all the 
phases of known phenomena; and that thought and emotion, 
conscience and will, therefore have to take their place in the con- 
tinuity of the correlation of physical forces. Everything must 
come under this law, the law of “continuous redistribution of 
matter and motion.” Mr. Martin goes on to say that, having 
adopted a dynamic theory, evolution must stand or fall on its 
principle. He points out that it does not account for life, or 
feeling, or thought; and scornfully reminds its advocates that 
it has failed to bring consciousness within its law, though 
it answers that “the raw material of consciousness is present 
in undifferentiated protoplasm.” He regards as another fatal 
stumbling-block, the origin of organic forms, and quotes as 
an example, incubation. He says,—‘ They ask us to believe that 
this ‘uniform mass of matter’ passes into a highly organised 
living structure, simply by the operation of dynamic law.” Ee 
insists on the failure of evolution, because it has been unable, both 
in the individual and in the aggregate, to reduce the problem of 
organic life to a dynamic principle. Evolution fails as a rational 
theory, he says, of organic nature, and when unable to return 
even the most vague generalisations, “ conducts us into the eternal 
darkness of the unknowable.” We have quoted enough to show 
the writer’s opinion of the evoiution hypothesis, which may be 
summed up in his statement “that it is incompetent to interpret 
the most obvious facts in Nature,” and “tends to crush the liberty 
of the spirit in man.” 

Astrophel and Stella. Edited from the folio of 1598 by Alfred 

Pollard. (David Stott.)—This is a scholarly little volume, 
edited with great care. Mr. Pollard’s Introduction will not, 
perhaps, win the assent of all students; but it is an admirable 
piece of work, clear, concise, and full of suggestive matter. The 
series of sonnets written by Sir Philip Sidney are, like Shakes- 
peare’s, full of perplexity to the critic. Sir Philip has been always 
the Englishman’s ideal of a Christian knight sans peur et sans 
reproche; and yet we know that the larger number of his love- 
verses were addressed toa married woman. If the sonnets tell the 
story truly, Sidney’s unplatonic passion was not successful; and 
in the fine sonnet beginning “ Leave me, O Love, which reachest 
but to dust,” the poet seems to have overcome it, and to rise into 
apurer atmosphere. It is passing strange that the sonnets should 
have been published in Lady Rich’s lifetime, and still stranger 
that they should have been issued with the sanction of the poet’s 
sister, the Countess of Pembroke. Indeed, Mr. Pollard suggests, 
not without good reason, that during his life Sidney “ exercised 
some care for Stella’s reputation in the form in which he permitted 
them to circulate among his friends, reserving the most purely 
biographical for his sister’s eye, and possibly for hers alone.” 
The editor sees no trace in Sidney’s sonnets ‘‘ of any doubt as to 
the rectitude of his suit,” and asserts that the spiritual struggles 
expressed in them do not refer to the poet’s scruples in loving a 
married woman, but rather to the view that love diverts the soul 
from higher aims. He may be right; but when he goes on to 
excuse Sidney by saying that to regard an enforced marriage as 
00 marriage “ marks the lover neither as wanton nor base,” the 
defence will not benefit the poet. From a literary point of view, 
these sonnets are remarkable for force and passion, and for felici- 
tous phrases. They have their conceits, of course ; but while the 
form belongs to the age, the reality of the emotion expressed is 
evident throughout. The charm attaching to Sidney has led some 
critics to overrate his genius; but no one who reads the Astrophel 
and Stella series of sonnets, can question his claim to a high place 
among the Elizabethan poets. Mr. Pollard’s beautiful little 
volume should attract many lovers of fine verse. Three hundred 
Years have not sufficed to quench its fire. 

A Btory of Active Service in Foreign Lands. By Surgeon-General 
A. G. Young. (Blackwood and Sons.)—The years 1857-81, 
inclusive, seen to have been truly “ Active Service,” seen in South 
Africa, India, and China. To India, indeed, there were three 
Separate visits. The writer just missed the Mutiny, but went 
through the Chinese War and the march to Pekin. He mentions 





with much show of anger the deceitful action of the French in 
forsaking their order of marching and hastening to loot the 
Summer Palace. Reprehensible no doubt it was, but not to be 
wondered at. Nevertheless, our author collected so many curios 
that he tried to engage a Chinaman to carry them for him. India 
eventually broke him down,,and brought a hard-working and 
active career to an honourable conclusion. The style, though some- 
what bare at first, gradually becomes smoother and more finished. 


Nature’s. Fairyland. By H. W. S. Worsley-Benison. (Elliot 
Stock).—The writer takes us with him on numerous rambles, 
sometimes botanising, sometimes exploring on the seashore, where, 
in that most interesting of all pools, a “ half-tide pool,” we find 
such countless curiosities, from the avaricious anemone to the 
speckled goby. The exquisite provision for securing food with 
which the anemone is armed is truly wonderful, and the writer 
dilates with evident delight on its many niceties. So strong are 
the poisonous and barbed threads, that a bee, mistaking a dahlia 
wartlet for a flower, has not escaped capture and subsequent 
death ; yet these formidable weapons when coiled in their capsules 
occupy 33, of an inch only. The eggs of fishes, Mr. Benison shows 
us, are arranged with an equally marvellous adaptation to cireum- 
stances, as for instance the “ mermaid’s purse,” the egg of the 
dog-fish, with the curling tendrils which serve to anchor it to sea- 
weeds at the sea-bottom. The nests of fishes, too, must excite the 
admiration of all lovers of Nature and her children. We must 
agree with the writer that the question ‘ Do fishes enjoy life ?”’ 
can most certainly be answered in the affirmative. If a life of 
travel and variety may be called enjoyable, surely the salmon finds 
life anything but dull; as also should the climbing-perch, the flying- 
fish, the frog-fish, and last, but not least, the archer-fish of 
Japan, which shoots its prey (flies) with a drop of water, at a 
distance of sometimes six feet. Who will say now that a fish’s 
existence is joyless ? Reverting to the land, the class of araehnidae 
receives plenty of attention, especially the argyroneta, the spider 
with the diving-bell, and the large raft spider. Though Mr. 
Benison is thoroughly acquainted with his subject and loves it, 
yet the absence of illustrations somewhat dims the attraction we 
should feel for a volume of this kind—not that we doubt that com- 
pelling the reader to furnish his own illustrations is really the 
best plan by a long way. 

Among the Old Scotch Minstrels. By William McDowall. (David 
Douglas, Edinburgh.)—This little volume is as satisfactory as it 
is unpretentious. While acknowledging—or, at all events, not 
questioning—the value of the criticism, literary as well as 
historical, which has had the effect of reducing many of our best 
ballads to a condition not unlike that of the Homeric literature, 
he has preferred to accept them “as the genuine utterances of 
men who made it their business and their pleasure to instruct and 
entertain the public, and had full faith in their mission.” Mr. 
McDowall has made a new classification of the Scotch ballads. He 
divides them into,—(1), “ Historical and Warlike,” such as “ Sir 
Patrick Spens ” and “ Lord Maxwell’s Good-Night”’; (2), “ Border 
and Warlike,” like “ Johnnie Armstrong” and “ Kinmount Willie;” 
(3), “ Tragical,”’ of which “Gil Morice” may be taken as a specimen ; 
(4), “Amatory and Tragical,” like “Helen of Kirkconnel-Lee ;” (5), 
“ Melodramatic,” like “‘ Burd Helen ;” and (6), “ Mythological,” 
like “Thomas the Rhymer” and “The Cruel Mother.” Tho 
classification is a good one, as it enables Mr. McDowall to bring 
together various ballads for the romantic interest that is common 
to them, not for chronological or other minor historical reasons. 
Mr. McDowall further tells and annotates the story of each ballad 
as he gives it, and this permits him sometimes to give extracts 
where extracts only are necessary or readable. Perhaps Mr. 
McDowall should have exercised his editorial rights of pruning 
and weeding to more purpose than he has done in dealing with the 
ballad which tells the still mysterious story of the burning of 
Frendraught Tower on Deeside in 1630, with six persons, including 
some with whom Crichton, the proprietor of the tower, had been 
at feud. One of the victims of what at the time was believed to 
be arson with a view to assassination, says :— 


** My eyes are southering in my head, 
My fiesh wasting also, 
My bowels are boiling with my blood ! 
Isna that an awful woe ?”’ 


Mr. McDowall says this is “terrific in its literalism ;” but is it 
not grotesque as well? An enthusiasm, however, which is blind 
to such things is to be commended rather than condemned. No 
author, not even a Scotch author, has written at once so lovingly 
and so discriminatingly of the old Scotch minstrels, and we know 
no better or more popular selection from them than this one, 
which we have no hesitation in recommending as a guide-book 
into the fairyland of Northern romance,—a romance which passion 
and cruelty and selfishness render at times only too realistic. 

Our English Shores: being Recollections of Watering-Places on the 
Coasts of England. By William Miller. (Oliphant, Edinburgh.) 
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— My. Miller is not an unknown nor, we believe, an unsuccessful 
author; but we cannot praise his present literary venture. Hig 
style is a little slip-shod and commonplace; and while he professes 
to avoid the information given in guide-books, his matter, through 
whole pages, consists of trivial facts and statistics. The popula- 
tion of a town, the length and cost of its pier and the price of 
admission, the number of postal deliveries, the size and date of the 
churches, the arrangements for bathing, and the charge for 
bathing-machines,—all these items, and others of a like character 
to be found in all handbooks, are carefully set down. To make 
recollections of familiar places interesting, it is necessary to have 
some charm of language and freshness of thought, a sense of 
humour perhaps, and assuredly a quick eye for everything quaint 
or beautiful ; but these gifts seem wanting in these pages. And 
when Mr. Miller relates personal incidents of travel, they are 
at once precise and unimportant. What does it concern the 
reader to know that he took lodgings at Brighton close by 
the Grand Hotel in 1874, and bathed there one morning in 
September, 1886; or that he visited Dover for the first time 
in 1855, “in order to cross by a night-boat to Ostend”? And 
when we read Mr. Miller’s suggestion that planks should be 
placed under the cliffs at Bournemouth for bathers to put their 
clothes on, and boys hired to “bring tins of water to remove 
sand from the feet,’ we are reminded of the saying that there 
are old women of both sexes. Of Dover Mr. Miller confesses 
that he saw little, and was not impressed with its attractiveness, 
which under the circumstances is not surprising. Of Folkestone, 
too, he scarcely saw anything; and Eastbourne seems to have 
been inspected in a hasty ramble of an hour or two. “ Altogether, 
judging from so brief a visit,” he writes, “it did not seem so 
attractive as Hastings.’ Rarely, indeed, does the author appear 
to have stayed long enough in any place to appreciate its 
characteristic features. We scarcely know what class of readers 
is likely to be benefited by a book like this. That it is wholly 
useless we will not say ; but it is evident that Mr: Miller has spoilt 
a good subject. His sketches, sixty in number, are very slight; 
but we prefer them to the letterpress. 

Antipodean Notes (Sampson Low and Co.) describe what 
“ Wanderer” saw and heard during a few months’ stay in New 
Zealand, and were written, we imagine, originally for some news- 
paper. ‘ Wanderer” considers that the author of “Oceana” 
described the Colonies “from the standpoint of champagne- 
lunches,” and rightly observes that a great writer who utters 
“‘meorrect and superficial opinions” would be more easily for- 
given “if he were not a great writer ;” and if any mistake occurs 
in these “ Notes,” he claims that “it won’t hurt so many people 
as a blunder in ‘ Oceana.’”’? The book is certainly superficial, and 
is cut up into snippety chapters on all sorts of subjects, from 
Maoris to racehorses; but for the most part it is quite free from 
sensation, and therefore entirely credible. The longest chapter, 
on “ New Zealand Finance,” quotes facts and figures in answer to 
those who would altogether frighten investors from trusting any 
undertaking in that Colony. The table of contents promises an 
“Index” at the end of the volume, but it closes without that 
useful appendage. 

MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PusiicaTions.—We have received the 
following for August :—No. 2 of Our Celebrities, containing por- 
traits of the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, Sir A. Borthwick, and 
Mr. G. Lewis,—the portraits by Walery, the monographs by L. 
Engel.—Mr. Punch’s Victorian Era, Part 15, concluding Vol. IIT.— 
The English Illustrated Magazine—The Scottish Art Review.—The 
Westminster Review.—Parts 6 and 7 of the Cyclopedia of Education, 
—Artistic Japan.—Colburn’s United Service Magazine.—The Naval 
and Military Magazine.-—The Archeological Review.—The Anglican 
Church Magazine—The Congregational Review.—The Expositor.— 
The Homilist.—The Homiletic Magazine.—The Month.—The Sword 
and Trowel.—The Scots’ Magazine.-—The Andover Review.—Harper’s 
Magazine-—The Holiday Number of the Century.—Scribner’s 
Magazine.—Belgravia and its Holiday Number.—Temple Bar.—The 
Argosy.—Chronicle of North-Country Lore and Legend.—The Folk- 
Lore Journal.—The Journal of Education.—The Atlantic Monthly.— 
The Princeton Review.—The Indian Magazine.—Life-Lore.—To-Day. 
—Cassell’s Magazine.-—The Quiver.—G@ood Words.—Chambers’s Jour- 
nal—The Leisure Hour—The Sunday at Home.—The Welcome.— 
A 1.—The Sunday Magazine —The Dawn of Day.—The Girl’s Own 
Paper.—St. Nicholas—Harper’s Young People. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 





——~—_—_ 
Artistic Language of Flowers, 4t0 ............sesccssesssseeeseesees or (Routledge) 3/6 
Barrett (F.), A Recoiling Vengeance, 2 vols. cr 8vo .........(Ward & Downey) 12/0 
Bolderwood (R.), Robbery under Arms, 3 vols. cr 8V0 .............+5 (Remington) 31/6 
Catalogue of the Portsmouth Collection of Books, &c., belonging to Isaac 
SEAL ee HORT (Cam. Univ. Press) 5/0 
Dodgson (C. L.), Curissa Mathematica, Part I, cr 8vo.............+5 (Macmillan) 2/0 


Duchess, by Author of “ Molly Bawn,”’ 1 vol. cr 8vo.........(Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 


Hamilton (A. McL.), Modern Treatment of Headaches, 12mo P 
Haycraft (M.), Guiding Lights, 400 ..........cccecesssecsecseceeseees ee (Lewis 24 
Hoey (C.), All or Nothing, cr 8VO .o.....cccccee cecesscecetsccccece 
Irving (W.), Rip Van Winkle, illustrated by F. T. Merrill 

sad ar ith oe ee roy 8vo 

apier (T. B.), Digest of Leading Points in Crimiual Lay 

Napier (T. B.), Practical Guide to the Bar, er 8vo ......... : — * Maxwell 
Rickaby (J.), Moral Philosophy, cr 8VO .......c0..cceesceceeseeeec IT, 
Rutley (F.), Rock-Forming Minerals, 8vo..... 
Seven of Us, by F. Moody and others, 16mo ..... 
Three Old Friends, illustrated by Caldwell, 4to .. 
Walford (L. B.), Dinah’s Son, er 8vo 





+ Cox 
Longmans’ 
deeseeececesanns ( Murby 78 
al & Farran) VN 
seeperncouete (M. Ward) % 

(J. Clarke) 34 
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LI R ” “LIBERTY” SILK 
BERTY HANDKERCHIzps 
ART Artistic Colours, Soft Materials. ‘ 


Sample Handkerchief, postefree, 1s. St 
F A 34 R ] Cc s 7 Siz Aocevhad Gulenen, — free, Is; Bor o: 


Beautiful and Inexpensive, PATTERNS Post-Frep, 
PATTERNS Post-FREE, Fast India H 
. LAs’ ne § 
LIBERTY & CO. &Ghesium Howe} REGENT STREET, y, 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 





Manufactory, Birminghan, 


Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDQR, 
HYDROPATHY, Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK, 
| W. B. HUNTER, M.D., &e, 
3 Physicians JOS. @  G. CORKHILL, wp 
SM EDLEY S. M.R.C.S. Eng. (Resident), 
Turkish, Russian, and other Baths, Covered 


Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
MATLOCK. and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, he, 


| Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week, 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 
ORIENTAL CARPETS, 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 


VAN HOUTEN’S 


PURE SOLUBLE COCOA. 
BEST & GOES FARTHEST. 
EASILY DIGESTED—MADE INSTANTLY. 
‘Once used, always used’—‘Its purity is beyond question.’—Healti. 
‘It is admirable’—‘and so pure.’—British Medical Journal. 
C.J. VAN HOUTEN & ZOON.—WEESP, HOLLAND. 





IMPAIRED VISION. 


| The general method of testing the sight is completely 

' erroneous, No distinction is made between old sight and long 

| sight; no correction is made for astigmatism, though it iso! 

| common occurrence; and no trial is made of the eyes - 

Oo U R | ately for unequal vision. Unsightly spectacles are given whe 

light and elegant folders would be in every way wore beneficial, 

| simply because folders are more difficult, to fit. As a result 

| people dread having to wear glasses at all, and postpone using 

E Y E S | them until they have seriously strained their sight. Those who 

«| try Browning’s Method of Suiting the Sight experience in- 

| mediate relief, as can be proved by hundreds of unsolicitel 

| testimonials. No charge for consultation, Particulars of sa 
ing the sight by correspondence sent free. 


| 
JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, WC 





SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA. 


GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA. 


« Society”? says :—t The QUEEN invariably has a cup of Schweitzer’ 
Cocoatina brought to her bedside at 7.30; and two honrs later she 
drinks the same beverage at the breakfast-table.” 


HIGHLY NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 


— 


Professor HENRY DRUMMOND’S NEW BOOK. 
SEVENTH THOUSAND, 6 Maps and Illustrations, 6s. 


TROPICAL AFRICA. 


By HENRY DRUMMOND, F.R.8.E., F.G.S., 
Author of ‘‘ Natural Law in the Spiritual World.” 
Times.— Professor Drummond is a clear and accurate observer, and is able 
to present us with pictures of a distinctness and originality not often met with 
books of African travel.” 
Saturday Review.—“ It is a charmingly written book.” 
Academy.—“ Professor Drummond is here at his very best.” 














Evans (J.) and McNaught (W. G.), The School Music-Teacher, cr 8vo(Curwen) 3/0 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 


Yearly. en Quarterly. 
to any part of the United yearly. 
= apenas ws cece HL 8 Con O I Bie 7 2 
tage to any of the Australasian 
{nea PrS Trion, Fran‘, Germany 110 6......015 3....0 7 8 
sedling postage to India, China, &c.... a Og ee OH Sis 08 2 


—— . a aeuee = as ean artist 0 

SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Ovutsipe Pace, Twrive GUINEAS, 

<saceuvesessscssesesoesselO 10 Of Narrow Oolaiae..:........0.ca «£310 0 
ill ... 5 5 O| Half-Column ... 
ona Sa ... 212 6] Quarter-Column... 
Q ‘nog and under, 5s; and 9d per line for every additional line (containing 
sis lines on an average eight words), 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 






The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
Nusson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


“Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Nov be addregged to the Ep1Tor, but 
tothe PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


— 


Toensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than noon on Friday, 





a ; 
WENS COLLEGE, VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, 
() MANCHESTER, 
SESSION 1888-89, 
Prixcipa.—J. G. GREENWOOD, LL.D. 
ARTS, SCIENCE, and LAW DEPARTMENT. 


PROFESSORS and LECTURERS, 
...« Hulme Professor J. STRACHAN, M.A. 
.. Professor J. C. GREENWOOD, LL.D. 
8. 






LatiD ascnsssesovses oes + { Professor A. 8S, WILKINS, Litt.D. 
Comp. Philology.......+... 3 es 
Eoglish Language......... Smith Professor T, N. TOLLER, M.A. 
English Literature ...... Professor A. W. WARD, Litt.D. 
Hebrew and Arabic ...... Lecturer Rev. L. M. SIMMONS, B.A. 
FrOBED .000c0.ce.ccerreee ..» Lecturer V. KASTNER, B.és-L, 
German ... .. Lecturer H. HAGER, Ph.D. 
NN cori ccsncs ices cise Professor A. W. WARD, Litt.D. 
Logic and Philosophy .... Professor R, ADAMSON, M.A., LL.D. 
Political Economy ...... Faulkner Professor J. E. C. MUNRO, LL.D. 
( Professor A. HOPKINSON, M.A., B.C.L. 
| Professor J. E. C. MUNRO, LL.M. 
J Reader in Reai¢W. A. COPINGER, Barrister-at- 
MUD aiiyiiisewdcvieanessssorss Property, &..? Law. 
| Reader in Com-¢T. F. BYRNE, B.A., Barrister-at- 


’ lL mon Law ...... « Law. 
a (Pare and? Reser Professor H. LAMB, M.A., F.R.S. 
‘ ( Laneworthy Professor ARTHUR SCHUSTER, Ph.D., 
F.R.S. 


2.8. 
Professor T. H. CORE, M.A. 
Civil and Mechanical 


Engineeriog ............ ) Beyer Professor OSBORNE REYNOLDS, LL.D., 
Geometrical and FRE, 
Mechanical Drawing... 
Chemistry and Metal: professor H. B. DIXON, M.A., F.R.S. 
Organic Chemistry ...... Professor C. SCHORLEMMER, F.R.S. 
Technical Chemistry ... Lecturer WATSON SMITH, F.C.S. 
Mineralogy ... Lecturer C. A. BURGHARDT, Pb.D. 
Zoology...... .. Beyer Professor A. M. MARSHALL, F.R.S. 
Professor W. C. WILLIAMSON, F.R.S, 


y és Me 
Gees, and Paleou- ? professor W. BOYD DAWKINS, M.A., F.R.S. 
nd _ Brackenbury Professor W. STIRLING, M.D., D.Sc. 


Freehand Drawing ..... 
Harmony, &...............5 Lecturer H. HILES, Mus.D. 


With Assistant-Lecturers in all the Principal Departments, 


SN he) nsissscuiasaveseas 















The SESSION of the DAY CLASSES will be OPENED with an INTRODUC- 
TORY ADDRESS by Professor ROBERT ADAMSON, on TUESDAY, October 
end, at 11.30 a.m., and the SESSION of the EVENING CLASSES with an 
ADDRESS by Mr. ‘TAIT, on MONDAY, October 15th, at 7.30 p.m, 

There are two Halls of Resideuce associated with the College. 

Prospectuses of the different departments :— 

I. DAY CLASSES. 
Il, MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Ill. DEPARTMENT FOR WOMEN. 
IV. EVENING CLASS, 
and also the prospectuses of Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions will be 
forwarded on application to the Registrar. 
HENRY WM. HOLDER, M.A., Registrar. 





EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for LADIES), 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
The ART SCHOOL will OPEN on OCTOBER 4th, 
The COLLEGH SESSION will BEGIN on THURSDAY, October 11th, 1888. 
B, SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON. 
RESIDENCE for STUDENTS, 
8 and 9 YURK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
For particulars, apply to M. ASHDOWN, Lady Superintendent. 


REQUIRED, for the Central Training College of the British 
AY and Foreign School Society, a RESIDENT PRINCIPAL, of University 
Cstivetion, at a salary of £600 a year. —Further particulars may be obtained from 
ALFRED BOUKNE, Esq., B.A., at the Training College, Borough Road, London, 
SE., to whom applications, with 18 copies of printed testimonials, may be sent 
hot iater than September 20th. 


(JENTRAL INSTITUTION of the CITY and GUILDS of 
LONDON INSTITUTE. 

Technical Education for Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, and Chemical Engineers, 
ander the direction of W. C. Unwin, F.R.S., M.IC.E., Professor of Engineering ; 
P, E. Ayrton, F.K.S., Professor of Physics; H. E. Armstrong, F.R.S., Ph.D., 

tofessor of Chemistry ; and O. Henrici, F.R.S., Pb,D., Professor of Mathematics. 

The NEW SESSION COMMENCES on OCTOBER 2nd, 1888. 

The MATRICULATION EXAMINATION for Students entering for a com- 
plete Course, with a view of qualifying for the Diploma, COMMENCES on 

















TUESDAY, September 25th. For further pa: ticnlars, apply tothe ORGANISING | 


DIRECTOR, Exhibition Road, London, 8.W. 








yee CASTLE, near 
Hrap-Master. 
Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A., St. John’s Coll., Camb., and Old Marlbarian. 





Boys worked as'private pupils for any Class or Pass Examination. 
In Lower School, preparation (if required) for any Public School. 





YREBOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL (close to Earl’s Court 
Station).—Principal: Mrs. W. R. COLE.—The NEXT TERM will 
COMMENCE WEDNESDAY, September 19th, 1888. A Few Vacancies for Resideut 
Pupi!s.—Full particulars on application. 








EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 19 
The Parade.—Head-Mistre:s: Miss M. L. HUCKWELL.—The NEXT 
TERM will BEGIN SEPTEMBER 18th. Special arrangements have been made 
for the reception of very young children. The Fees charged are, for Pupils nomi- 
nated by a Shareholder, under nine, £22s ; between nine and eleven, £3 33 ; and for 
Pupils not nominated by a Sharebolder, under nine, £3 3s ; between nine and 
eleven, £t4s, A large Gymnasium has recently been built at the School-House, 
and a trained mistress attends.—Prospectus and information as to Boarding- 
Houses may be obtained at the School, or from the Secretary, Mr. E, FIELD, 42 
Warwick Street, Leamington. 


RDINGTON LADIES’ COLLEGE, near BIRMINGHAM. 
—Very healthy neighbourhood; detached house, large garden, tennis and 
croquet. Spacious class-rooms. PREPARATION for PUBLIC EXAMS. 
Pupils have gained Honours and Distinction in Local and Col. Prec. Freuch and 
German spoken. Resident Foreign and Certificated Governesses. Visiting Pro- 
fessors. ‘lerms moderate and inclusive.—Address, PRINCIPAL. 





ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS, 
5 FITZROY STREET, W. 

A Full Course of Training is provided for Ladies desirous of entering Girls’ 
PublicSchools. Class-teaching under supervision. Modeland Criticism Lessors. 
Kindergarten training. Preparation for Teachers’ Certificate, Higher Local 
(Cambridge), and Froebel Society’s Examinations, Scholarships offered. 

TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 12th.—Address, PRINCIPAL. 





HE MOUNT SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— 
Heap-Master—Rev. H. J.GRAHAM, M.A. Oxon. (Law and Modern History 
Honours), Pupils under 15 are prepared for the Classical and Modern sides 
of all Public Schools. Many scholarships have been gained, and high places 
frequently taken. 
The School stands in an elevated position, facing the sea, Young and delicate 
boys receive every care. 
o bonne to the Bishops of Oxford and Lincoln, and to parents in India and 
anada. 


ETTENHALL COLLEGE, STAFFORDSHIRE. 


The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, September 18th, 1883. 
For Prospectus, List of Honours, and Particulars with respect to Scholarships, 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


TE. LUCE, LAUSANNE.— Miss WILLS, late Head- 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 
HUME for ELDER GIRLS. Principal Subjects taken:—French, German, 
Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. 
RESDEN.—The WIDOW and DAUGHTERS of a distin- 
guished German Officer receive 2 LIMITED NUMBER of LADIES as 
BUARDERS, Every opportunity of learning German; comfortable rooms and 
excellent situation. Reference kindly permitted to Ludy Storey, Lancaster.— 
Address, Mrs. VuUGEL VON FALCKENSTEIN, 45 Marschallstrasse, Dresden. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 

St. Andrews, N.B. 

















PREPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Miss BRAHAM, Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours, late Head- 
Mistress of the Preparatory Classes, North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
RECEIVES BOYS to EDUCATE, giving them every Home care and comfort, 
combined with a High-class Kuncation, to fit them for entrance to any of the 
Public Schools. 

Reference permitted to Miss Buss, North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
Camden Road, N.W.; Charles Schwann, Esq., M.P., 32 Queen’s Gate, 8.W. 

For further particulars, address Miss BRAHAM, Inglenook, Dorking. 





HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, 
Limited, HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine seaside estate of 1,330 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the SECRETARY. 


HE Rev. C.G. LEDGER, M.A. Oxford, assisted by H. G. 
GIBSON, Esq., M.A. Oxford, RECEIVES TEN PUPILS to prepare for the 
Universities, Legal and Medical Preliminary Examinations, Public Schools, &. 
Comfortable home. NEXT TEKM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 14th. Reference 
permitted to the Lady Henry Somerset, Eastnor Castle, Ledbury ; the Warden, 
Wadham College, Oxford; the Kev. G. B. Bennett, St. Peter’s Vicarage, Hereford, 
and many others.—P.S. Two pupils are reading for a Scholarship at Oxford.— 
Address, WALLINGTON HOUSE, Hereford. 








AIDSTONE GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—PREPARATION 

. for all PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS,—Special Division for Modern Sub- 
jects. Moderate terms, The numbers have trebled during the last five years.— 
for Prospectus and Honour List, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, School-House, 
Maidstone. 





{HRISTMAS TERM, 1888.—Miss S. W. CASE, assisted by 
Miss M. J. MATHESON, will REOPEN her SCHOOL on WEDNESDAY, 
September 19th.—26 HEATH STREET, Hampstead, London, N.W. 


)}DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 
BIRMINGHAM.—Head-Mistress: Miss A. J. COOPER, F.C.P.—The 
SUHOOL COURSE includes, in addition to the ordinary subjects of a High School 
Curriculum, Natural Science, with practical laboratory work, Drawing, Class- 
Singing and Harmony, Needlework, and Physical Exercises, The New Buildings 
are capable of accommodating 200 Scholars. School Hours, 9.15 to 1; optional 
and extra subjectsinthe afternoon. Scale of Fees: Four to Six Guineas a Term, 
according to age.—For Boarding-House arrangements, app!y to the HEAD- 
MISTRESS, 3+ Hagley Road. Prospectuses and other information can be obtained 
from the SECREPARY. NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 18th. 
3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H, RUSSELL, Secretary. 
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Ad 2A ON EX HIBITIO 
WEST BROMPTON, EARL’S COURT, AND WEST KENSINGTON. 


PaTRON. 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF ITALY. 
Hon. PRESIDENT. 
H.R.H. THE CROWN PRINCE OF ITALY. 
DrrectTor-GENERAL, 
JOHN R. WHITLEY, Esq. 


PRESIDENT OF THE RECEPTION COMMITTEE, 
Colonel J. T. NORTH, 


TA Bt AN 

The GREAT SUCCESS of 1888. 

The EXHIBITION of the YEAR. 

ITALIAN SCULPTURE. PAINTINGS and INDUSTRIES, 
At 4 and 8.39 p.m, daily, wet or dry, 
“ROME UNDER the EMPEROR TITUS.” 
On the “* Wild West”? Arena. 
Magnificent Reproduction of the 
ROMAN COLISEUM. 





7 ACD) TsAoN 
ILLUMINATED GARDEN FETE EVERY EVENING. 


NEAPOLITAN MANDOLINISTS and SORRENTO SINGERS DAILY. 


EXHIBITION. 


X BOT BT TET ON. 





TA L LAN 
Admission to the Exhibition, 1s. Open 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. 


VINCENT A. APPLIN, Secretary. 





| leases EXHIBITION, IN LONDON, 1888. 
NOW OPEN, 


LYMPIA, KENSINGTON. 
PRODUCTS AND MANUFACTURES OF IRELAND. 
IRISH ARTS AND ANTIQUITIES. 





OPEN 9 am. to 10.30 p.m. 
ADMISSION, ONE SHILLING ; SEASON, 2]s, 





Excursions from all parts of England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. Improved 
Service vid West Kensington and Addison Road Stations, Omnibuses every few 
minutes from all parts direct to the doors of Olympia. 


S' GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, S.W. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, October Ist, with an 
Introductory Addre-s by Dr. EWART, at 4 p.m.—A Prospectus of the School and 
farther information may be obtained by personal application between 1 and 3 
p.m. ; or by letter addressed to the DEAN at the Hospital. 

( {UY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on MONDAY, October Ist. 

The Hospital contains 695 beds, of which 500 are in constant occupation. There 
are Wards for Obstetric and Ophthalmic cases, and other special Departments. 
Special Classes are held in the Hospital for students preparing fur the Examina- 
t ons of the University of London and other Higher Examinations. 

APPOINTMENTS.—The Honse-Surgeoncies, House-Physiciancies, Dresser- 
ships, and all other Appointments, are made strictly in accordance with the 
merits of the Candidates, and without extra payment. There are also a large 
number of Junior Appointments, every part of the Hospital practice bein 
systematically employed for instruction, so that Students who have complete 
their preliminary studies elsewhere may enter at once upon the practice of the 
Hospital. ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Open Scholarship of 125 guineas in 
Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Languages. Open Scholarship of 125 guineas 
in Chemistry, Physics, and Biology. PRIZES are open to Students in their 
various years amounting in the aggregate to more than £300, During the past 
year the accommodation in the PHYSIOLOGICAL and PATHOLOGIUAL 
Departments has been greatly increased, and a STUDENTS’ CLUB has been 
opened in the Hospital, containing a Dining-Room, Reading-Rooms, and a large 
Gymnasium. 

COLLEGE.—A Residential College is in course of erection upon a site 
immediately contiguous to the Hospital, to accommodate about 50 Students in 
addition to the R.sident Staff of the Hospital. 

For Prospectus and further information, apply to the Dean, Dr. PERRY, Guy’s 
Hospital, London, 3.E. 


; tom MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
The WINTER SESSION 1588-89 will COMMENCE on MONDAY, October 


Ist, when the Prizes will be distributed by Sir ARTHUR T. WATSON, Bart., 
Q C.. and an Introductory Address will be delivered by W. FOSTER Esq., M.A., 








TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (value £100 and £60) will be open for 
Competition on September 27th and 28th, 

The School Buildings have been recently enlarged, comprising new Theatre, 
Library, Physiological Laboratory, Materia Medica Museum, Students’ Room, 
and Luncheon Room, 

Besides Scholarships and Prizes, there are annually SixtreN RESIDENT Hos- 
pita) Appointments open to Students. 

The Composition Fee for the whole Medical Curriculum is £100, Special pro- 
vision is made for Dental Students and for Candidates for the Preliminary 
Scientitic (M.B.) Examination. 

The Residential College adjoins the Hospital, and provides accommodation for 
thirty Students and a Resident Warden. 

Prospectuses and all yarticulars may be obtained from the Resident Medical 
Officer at the Hospital, or from A. PEARCE GOULD, Dean. 


(> MBRIDGE EXAMINATIONS.—In preparation for the 

Higher Local Examinations, and in connection with the Cambridge Corre- 
spuudence Classes, Instruction by Correspondence? is given by certain qualified 
Ladies. Classes open from October 14th to end of May.—Apply, farther, to Miss 
A. SHORE, Orchard Poyle, Taplow, Maidenhead. 





ELLOSGUARDO, FLORENCE.—To be LET, FUR- 
NISHED, for the Autumn Season, or longer, an ancient VILLA of 
historical interest, conveniently adapted for either a large or small family. It is 
delightfully situated on high ground about a mile from Florence, and commands 
lovely views over the Valley of the Arno, with the mountainous and snowy peaks 
of the Apennines in the distance. Excellent water-supply; modern sanitary 
arrangements, reconstructed under an English sanitary engineer. coach- 
house and stabling, and pretty, shady garden with some fine trees and shrubs, 
Rent very moderate.—A photograph can be seen. and further particulars had, on 
application to the owner’s Agents, Messrs. TAYLOR, LOVEGROVE, and CO., 
12 Gloucester Road, South Kensington. 


DX Br TP low. 





GLASGOW EXHIBITION. 
SUMMER SERVICE of TRAINS by the WEST COAST ROYAL MAIL Rovrp 


ONDON and NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAYS.—The following ADDITIONAL aon MOORE EDONTAR 








SERVICE is now in operation. Ist, 2nd, and 3rd class by all wee TRAIN 
| | | | Ay) Free 
Leave a.m.| a.m. | a.m.| a.m.| .m.| p. | P 
London (Euston) 5 * 71510 010 90 7'55| 86 8 50,10 ae 
rrive | i ¢ ; ‘ 
Edinburgh (Princes Street) ...|4 555960755 $| |. | 6 50l 9 95 
Glasgow (Central)... | 4106 0708 0 &| S355 v9 Dee 
Greenock om | 588-7188 09 5) 9/17 5 Ran aee 
Oban... oe 990... | a | 445 |... Baal 2g] ae 
Perth  .. 640 | 1. | 8 45. 6 85) 650 8 511 10S 
Dundee - | 7 35 z as 9 30, 8 20! 8 20 9 40/11 55)-9 55 
Aberdeen... 1... ...10 0... | 3 5 9 55) 95512 01 215 HH 
Inverness asore teas | seo} ose | - | 8 511 3011 50 2 5 6 510 5 








The 7.55 p.m. Express from Euston to Perth will run from Jul ‘Ane 
10th inclusive (Saturday and Sunday nights excepted). The — whe 
saloons with family parties, and sleeping and ordinary carriages, for Perth q i 
beyond, but will not pick up passengers en route. By this mans an undistarbed 
journey will be secured, and the earlier arrival at Perth will give ample time f 

reakfast, &c., before going forward to the Highlands. = 

The Highland Railway Company have agreed to run the 7.55 p.m, Express 
= to the districts beyond Inverness, in advance of the 8 p.m. and Postal 

rains. 

The 8 p m. Express and the 12 o’clock Night Train will run e i mn 
Saturdays), ‘ . one eee eee 

A.—Will run every night, but on Sunday mornings its arrival at Dundee will be 
9.5 a.m., Inverness 1.30 p m., and it will have no connection to Oban (Saturda 
nights from London). B.—Will run every night, but will have no connection t. 
the North on Saturday night. 

On Saturdays passengers by the 10.30 a m. Train from London are not conveyed 
beyond Perth by the Highland Railway, and only as far as Aberdeen by the 
again mae ow: » 

arriages with lavatory accommodation are run on the principal Express Trai 
between London and Scotland, without extra charge. J . 4 Tae 

Improved Sleeping Saloons, accompanied by an attendant, are run on the night 
trains between London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Greenock, Stranraer, and Perth, 
Extra charge, 5s for each berth. ‘ 

A Special Train will leave Euston (Saturdays and Sundays excepted) at 6.35 p.m 
from July 11th to August 10th inclusive, for the conveyance of horses and private 
carriages only, to all parts of Scotland. 

Additional trains from Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, and other towns 
will connect with the above trains, 

For particulars of Improved Train Service from Scotland to London, see the 
Companies’ time bills, 

G. FINDLAY, General Manager, L. and N.-W. Railway, 

August, 1888, J. THOMPSON, General Manager, Caledonian Railway. 





ONDON and NORTH-WESTERN and CALEDONIAN 

4 RAILWAYS.—WEST COAST ROYAL MAIL ROUTE.—LUNDON to 

EDINBURGH in EIGHT HOURS.—Commenced on MONDAY, August 6th, and 

to be continued throughout the month of August, a SPECIAL FIRST, SECOND, 

and THIRD-CLASS EXPRESS TRAIN will, on week-days, leave LUNDON 

(Euston Station) at 10 a.m., and arrive in EDINBURGH (Princes Street Station) 
at 6 p.m. G, FINDLAY, General Manager, L. and N.-W, Railway, 
August, 1888, J THOMPSON, General Manager, Caledonian Railway. 


SCOTLAND.—GLASGOW EXHIBITION. 





HE MIDLAND RAILWAY COMPANY’S IMPROVED 
SUMMER SERVICE of Express Trains from LONDON (St. Pancras) to 
SCOTLAND is now in operation, as under :— 








Down TrRAINs.—WEEK-Days. SuNpars, 

DB co A|\ E AE 

Depart. a.m.) a.m. a.m, p.m. 8 p.m. p.m] p.m.) pw, 

London (St. yer ag . |5 15/10 30.10 4012 20 2 8 25 9 15] 8 25, 91 
Arrive. | 

Glasgow (St. Enoch’s) ... (4 5) 750]... 11 25 3 6 20 7 40] 6 20 74 

Greenock me ie . |4 40, 8 30)... 12) 3 @ 7 52 8 2217 32, 8 2 

Edinburgh (Waverley) .. [4 20]... | 8 25 3 553 7 25) 5 53) 7 

Perth 0 0 0. 0 «vee oe (8 45]. (LL 3B 2 8 3511 10] 8 3511 10 

Aberdeen... w, eee (9 5) ww | BOS Fi2 0 1 S5pl2 0,155 

Inverness... ee ee wee | one | ./8 5 .. 3 245 6 52456 5 

‘p.m! pm. am. night g p.m. pm }p.m.! p.m, 





A.—Sleeping Saloon Cars to Glasgow, Greenock, Edinburgh, and Perth. B.— 
Drawing-Room Saloon Car to Edinburgh. D.—Drawing-Room Saloon Car to 
Glasgow. E.—Sleeping Saloon Cars to Edinburgh and Glasgow. First-Class 
Passengers travel in the Cars attached to the Day Trains witbout extra payment. 
For Berths in Sleeping Saloon Cars the charge is 53, in addition to the First- 
Class Fare, 

The Evening Express Trains reach Greenock in time for Passengers to join the 
* Columba,’ ‘Ioua,’ or * Lord of the Isles ’ Steamers for the Highlands, Through 
Carriages from London to Greenock by these Trains. 

For particnlars of Up Train Service from Scotland to London, see Time-Tables 
issued by the Company. 


Derby, July, 1888. JOHN NOBLE, General Manager. 





Rp Pe Se ee een — 





OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 


PrincipaL—Miss BISHOP. 





The MICHAELMAS TERM will BEGIN on OCTOBER 2nd. Students must be 
over 17 years of age at date of entry, and must pass an entrance examination 
at the College on Tuesday and Wednesday, September 25th and 26th, unless they 
have already passed an examination accepted as equivalent, The charge for 
board, lodging, and tuition is £30 a term (11 weeks). 


TWELVE FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS of the annual value of £3, 
tenable for two years, will be OFFERED for COMPETITION in JULY, 1889, to 
Students who shall then have been three terms in residence. 


For Prospectus, Forms of Entry, and further particulars, apply to 
J. L. CLIFFORD-SMITH, 
Secretary- 


ACKWARD ROYS.—A MARRIED CLERGYMAN (late 
Public School Tutor) and a CAMBRIUGE (Double-Hononr Man) M.A., very 


successful and experienced with above, have VACANCIES,—“ CLERICOS,” 
Yorkshire Gazette, York. 
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GENTLEMAN (22) who intends 
adopting Journalism as his profession. and 

; ntly have capital, wishes to gain PRAOTI- 
will PRX PERIENCE on a high-class Provincial 
cAL T (Liberal). Wonld come for a probationary 

Jour three months without salary, if prospect 

romising. Strictest references given and required, 

p 


Price, in paper cover, 1s; post-free, 1s 2d; 
or in cloth. 23 6d; post-free, 23 9d. 
HE BACON-SHAKSPERE 
QUESTION. By C. Storrs. This popular 
consideration of the subject, illustrated from the novel 
standpoint of the relation of each writer to Wine, 
Spirits, and Beer, proves not only that Shakspere 


as UNION BANK 0of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Establishea 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Capital ................s0ee0ee2 £1,500,000 
, ee , 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 








tA 


Apply» OTTRNALIST,” care of ‘Field, Roscoe, 
tat 1 itor, Lincoln’s Inn Fields London, W.C. 

—— — a —s 
-TOLLOWAY’S PILLS are strongly nth Aine wake 


nded to all persons who are much 


recomme 1} 
i er and condition, whose stomachs are 
reduced in Lo nerves are shattered The beneficial USE 


weak, and whose ne . ? 
e Pills will be perceptible after a few 

afects of heroogh a more extended course may he F R 
deys, red to re-establish perfect health. Holloway’s 

mM ci0e acts on the organs of digestion, and induces 
. lete regularity in the stomach, liver, pancreas, 
oa idneys. This treatment is both safe and certain 
- alt, and is thoroughly consistent with observa- 
io experi ‘ence, and common-sense. The purificat’on 
it the blood, the removal of all noxious matter from 
the secretions, and the excitement of gentle action in 
a nowels, are the sources of the curative powers of 


Holloway’s Pills. 





sOAP.} 





P E A R §S’ 


SOAP.] 


USE LIEBIG 
COMPANY’S 





EXTRACT 


*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Justus Von 





WOOLDRIDGE’S 


FOR 


GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND NEURALGIA. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


1S A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. coup mepat, 





THE St. PAULI 





the first. instance by letter, stating full | wrote the Playsand Poemsattributed to him, but that 
it was impossible that Bacon should have done so, 


London: T. G. Jounson, 121 Fleet Street, E.C. 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR A SAMPLE, GRATIS, 


“It is specially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak.’”’—Sir CHARLES A, CAMERON 


Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 


TINCTURE 


LAGER AND PILSENER- BEERS. 


For Prices, es 
Apply to the ST. PAULI BREWERIES COMPANY, Limited, 


6 GREAT WINCHESTER STREET, LONDON, EC. ; 
H. PORTWAY, 9 PARK VIEW TERRACE, BRADFORD, 
and 3 CLARENCE STREET, MANCHESTER; 
Or GRISCHOTTI and CO., 163 WEST GEORGE STREET, GLASGOW. 


“SECURUS JUDICAT ORBIS TERRARUM.” 


APOLLINARIS. 
“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 
The filling at the Apollinaris Spring during the year 1887 amounted to 
- 11,894,000 bottles. 
LFRACOMBE—The ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.— 


Thoroughly furnished, equipped, and decorated. 250 rooms. Eight lawn- 
tennis courts; large swimm.ug-vath; private baths.—Descriptive tariff of 
MANAGER, 


PRUDENTIAL “ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848 | 
INVESTED FUNDS ... esse £6,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID 2.00 nn ue 319,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

@ k i ri uiemaaiamaae REMITTANCES are made to the 
olonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. KR. MEWBURN, Manager. 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., 

London, May, 1887, 


Y’S 


INSTITUTED A.D. 1696. 
AND-1IN-HAND INSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


MUTUAL, both FIRE and LIFR, 
PROFITS DIVIDED ANNUALLY. 
BONUSES LARGE, 
EXPKNSES MODERATE. 

NO PERSONAL LIABILITY. 
PS A Oo) aaa £ 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS ..£2,280,7% 

No. 26 NEW BRIDGE STR . 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE 
19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Charing Crore” 

S.W. Established 1782. 

Moderate Kates. Absolute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Prompt Payment of Claims, 
Joint Secretaries— 
W. ©. MACDONALD and F. B. MACDONALD. 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £16,000,000, 











[SOAP. 


The Birkbeck Building Boctews® Annua} 
Receipts exceed Five Millions, 
OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im- 
mediate possession and no rent to pay.—Apply at the 
Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIKTY, 
OW to PURCHASE a PLOT oi 
LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, either for building or 
gardening purposes.—Apply at the Offices of the 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, on ee. 
RANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
APPROACHING DIVISION of PROFITS, 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRiSH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


“SPECTACLES. 


‘* Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently caure 
Blindness.” 

Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, la 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted by a qualified Medica) 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, *‘ The Eye in Health and Disease,” 
post-free, contains valuable suggestions to sufferers 
fom defective vision. CITY BRANCH : 6 Poultry, B.C. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878 


OF MEAT, 














THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY. 


ADMISSION FREE. 
14 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


ON VIEW DAILY, 10 to 6. 

The GREAT MASTERS, Botticelli, Lorenzo di Credi, Francia, Michael Angelo, 
Ratfaelle, Titian, Da Vinci, Coreggio, Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Murillo, &c., RE- 
PRODUCED in AUTOTYPE Permanent Photography, from the grand works in 
the Louvre, Hermitage, Uffiz', Madrid, Sistine Chapel, &c. 

The NATIONAL GALLERY, London, a Splendid Selection ; and, by the 
gracious permission of H.M. the Queen, Selections from the Royal Galleries of 
Windsor and Buckingham Palace. 

AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS from the Salon, 
the Luxembourg, and the Royal Academy. 


OLD PAH TS. 
TEN ETCHINGS 
BY 
Cc. MERYON. 
Reproduced on Copper by the Auto-Gravure Process, and accompanied with 
PREFACE AND ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES 
By STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 
The Plates are attached, by the upper edge, to Whatman Paper eut-out Mounts, 
aud enclosed in an elegaut Portfolio, Price Three Guineas. 


FREE BY POST. 

““ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art.” A Pamphlet, 40 pp. Con- 
taining a Description of Autotype, suggestions for Decorating the Home with 
appropriate Pictures, short lists of Autotypes of the most celebrated Works. 
With 4 Illustrations of Frames and Mouldings, Press notices, &c. 

THE AU TOPE: FS Co x#exoP AN Y, 

74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C, 
(About 20 doore West of Mudie’s Library.) 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. MESSRS LONGMANS AND CO.’S 


FOURTH EDITION ON AUGUST 15th. 
THE LIFE OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W. E. FORSTER. 


By ‘iT. WEMYSS- REID. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, with aceite 325. 


By PERCY FITZGERALD. 


The CHRONICLES of BOW STREET POLICE 


OFFICE, with an Account of the Magistrates, ‘‘ Runners,”’ and Police; and 
a Selection of the most Interesting Cases By Percy FitzGeray, F\S.A. 
With numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 2s. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


WITH the CAMEL CORPS UP the NILE. 


By Count GLEICcHEN, Grenadier Guards. With numerous Sketches by the 
Author. Large crown 8vo, 93. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 


POPULAR EDITION OF “ROBERT ELSMERE. de 





Ready this day, the TENTH EDITION, crown 8vo, 63. 


ROBERT ELSMERE. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 


Author of ‘‘ Miss Bretherton,’’ &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 6 arses Place. 


NEW VOLUME OF 
SMITH, ELDER, AND CO’S POPULAR 2s SERIES. 


Just published, feap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s. 


LOLA: a Tale of the Rock. 


By ARTHUR GRIFFITHS 
Author of the ‘‘ Chronicles of Newgate,” &c. 


London : 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





NEW and POPULAR EDITION now ready, price ls. 


SYLVIA ARDEN: 
A Novel. 


By OSWALD CRAWEUBD, 


Author of ‘ Beyond the Seas.”” 


From the Vanity Fair :— Very exciting and altogether enjoyable.” 
From the Guardian :—** ‘Sylvia Arden ’ is really first-rate.’ 


From the World:—" Mr. Crawfard’s story is full of interest and excitement, 
and fulfils its raison d’étre by holding the breathless attention of the reader from 
rst to last.’’ 


From the Daily News:—‘‘ The author has the power of striking the true note 
of mystery andawe without any melodramatic trick...... Mr. Crawfurd’s style and 
method are alike essentially clear, straightforward, and sincere.” 


From the Graphic :—“ Mr. Oswald Crawfurd has distanced the field in the way 
of uncompromising sensation, but he has also shown what style, constructive 
skill, and the finer order of literary qualities will do for a romance.”’ 


London: KEGAN ieischcimaile TRENCH, and CO. 


Now ready, EIGHTH EDITION, price 2s 6d. 
ARMY AND NAVY CALENDAR FOR THE 
FINANCIAL YEAR 1888-89. 


Containing Maps, Plans, Tabulated Statements, Abstracts, &c., relating to the 
Army, Navy, Militia, and Volunteers. Compiled from Authentic Sources, 


By JOHN HAZARD. 





W. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place. 


London : 





NOW READY, demy S8vo, 700 pp., price 10s 6d. 
THE INDIA LIST FOR THE CIVIL AND 


MILITARY SERVICES. 
JULY, 1888. 


Corrected and Issued by Permission of the Soomiaey of State for India in Council. 


London: W. H. ALLEN an ani CO., 





13 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


—— 


ee 


S_ LIst, 
NEW BOOK BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


MAIWA’S REVENGE. 


Or, the War of the Little Hand. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 


Author of “ She,’’ ** Allan Quatermain,'’ &c, 
Crown 8vo, 2s, boards; 2s 6d, cloth, 


NEW AND MUCH CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE ENGLISH IN THE 
WEST INDIES: 


Or, the Bow of Ulysses. 
By JAMES A. FROUDE. 
With 9 Illustrations from Sketches by the Author, 


Crown 8yvo, price 2s, boards ; 2s 6d, cloth. 





MANUALS OF CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY. 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY; or, Ethics ang 


Natural Law. By Josepy Ricxasy,8.J. Crown 8vo, 53. 


NEW EDITION OF GWILT’S ARCHITECTURE. 


An ENCYCLOPZDIA of ARCHITECTURE: 


Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. By JosepH Gwin, F.S.A,, FRSA, 
Illustrated with about 1,700 Engravings on Wood. New Editiov, Revised, 
Portions Rewritten, and with Additions, by Wyatr Papw = Fellow of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects. Royal 8vo, £2 1236 


CABINET EDITION“. 2 a VoLuunee MEMOIRs IN 


A JOURNAL ‘of the REIGNS of KING 


GEORGE IV., KING WILLIAM IV.,and QUEEN VICTORIA. By the late 
CuHares C. F, GREVILLE, Esq., Clerk of the Council to those Sovereigns, 

Edited by Henry ReEeEvr, C.B, D.C. L., Foreign Member of the Lnatitute of 
France. 8 vols., crown Sy 0, 63 ‘each, 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and Cu. 


London: 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 


30 to 34 New Oxford Street ; 241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 
and 2 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 


NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, from One Guinea 


per Annum, commencing at any date. 


N.B.—Free Delivery of Books in all parts of London. 
from Two Guineas per Annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS, from Two Guineas 


per Annum, commencing at any date. 


Subscriptions 


Two or Three Friends may unite in one Subscription, 
thus lessening the cost of carriage and obtaining a constant supply 
of the best Works. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


Prospectuses, with full waite and Monthly Lists of Books 
added to the Library, postage-free on application. Catalogues, One 
Shilling and Sixpence. 


MU DIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
LIMITED, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STRERT, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODILCALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIEN DING 

YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 

permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post- free, on receipt of two stamps, or 





in quantities at the rate of 103 per 100, on application to the SECRE rARY, 


| Ceutral Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Str: and, W.C., to whom Subscriptio.s and 
| Donations toward the Funds of the Association sh: yuld be seut,—Banker r3, Messrs. 


RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST. 


vyOTICE.—The Reprint of 
LADY GEORGIANA FUL- 
LERTON'S LIFE will be ready 


in September. 





a : 
THE NEW NOVEL BY THE 


AUTHOR OF “TOO CURIOUS.” 


PAID IN HIS 
OWN COLN. 


By E. J. GOODMAN. 


In 8 vols, crown 8vo. 


THE NEW NOVEL BY THE 
AUTHOR OF “DUDLEY.” 


H U S #H! 


By CURTIS YORKE. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 





A MODERN’ BRIGAND. 


By the Author of “Miss Bayle’s Romance.” In 3 
vols, crown 8vo. 


The REBEL ROSE. 


mons. In 3 vols, crown Svo. 


ANTOINETTE. By 


Birtz. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


Anony- 


Miss 


“The narrative is one of unflagging interest from 
first to last. It is, in fact, one of those historical 
romances which, while nominally fictitious, are really 
essentially true. One has thus in their perusal a 
double interest,—the author’s narrative and the 
brilliant background of reality.’”’-—Academy. 


In HOT HASTE. By Miss 


Hutiau. In 2 vols. crown Svo, 


“The manner in which the story is told, and, above 
all, the sympathetic charm and originality of its 
heroine, render it thoroughly and exceptionally 
interesting.’ —Graphic. 





THE NOVELS OF W. E. NORRIS. 
Each in 1 vol. crown Svo, 6s, 

Major and Minor. 

A Bachelor’s Blunder. 





Thirlby Hall. 


THE NOVELS OF MARIE CORELLI. 
Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
A Romance of Two Worlds. 
Vendetta! 
Thelma. Immediately. 
THE NOVELS OF FLORENCE MONT- 
GOMERY., 
Each in 1 vol. crown &vo, 6s, 
Misunderstood. 
Seaforth. 
Thrown Together. 


THE NOVELS OF JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 
Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
The “ First Violin.”’ 
Borderland. 
Healey. 
Kith and Kin. 
Probation. 
The Wellfields. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 


| 





GRIFFITH, FARRAN, AND CO0.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


FOURTH EDITION. 
With Photographs and Autographs, 21s. 


LETTERS FROM 
DOROTHY OSBORNE TO 
SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE, 1652-54. 


Edited by E. A. PARRY. 


**Show no little of the French esprit which makes the charm of those of Madame de Sévigné,’’—Tiines, 
“Tn this sympathetic setting form quite a romance of real life.’—Vavnity Fair, 





NOW READY. 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, 1 vol., 6s. 


THE SECRET OF THE SANDS; 


Or, the ‘Waterlily’ and her Crew. 
ty HARRY COLLINGWOOD. 


“We own we were fascinated ourselves by the story of the cruise......We have really enjoyed the book.’” 
—Saturday Revie. 





THE ANCIENT AND MODERN LIBRARY OF THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 
NOW READY. 


THE SECOND PRAYER-BOOK OF 
KING EDWARD VI. 


Price 1s. 
The NEW VOLUME (XVII.), to be PUBLISHED SEPTEMBER Ist, will be 


THE LIVES OF THE POPES. 


VOLUME Il. 


A JUBILEE JAUNT IN NORWAY. 


By THREE GIRLS. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 
WINTER IN ALBANIA. 
By H. A. BROW N. 
Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 10s 6d. 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN and WELSH, London. 


Next week will be published, in 2 vols. 


IRELAND UNDER COERCION: 


The Diary of an American. 
By WILLIAM HENRY HURLBERT. 


“ Upon the future of Ireland hangs the future of the British Empire.””—Cardinal Mann in: 
to Earl Grey, 1868. 


Edinburgh : DAVID DOUGLAS. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO. ; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 


BUY DIRECT FROM THE MILLS, 


Or any Respectable Tailor or Co-operative Society, 


HONEST WwootuL CLOTHS 


AT REASONABLE PRICES, PRODUCED UPON PRINCIPLES OF INDUSTRY 
WHICH, IT IS HOPED, WILL RECONCILE THE CONFLICTING 
INTERESTS OF CAPITAL AND LABOUR, AND PUT AN 
END TO THE SWEATING SYSTEM. 


Particulars and. Samples post-free on application. 

“ This is the most promising undertaking of the kind which we have ever had before us in the Kingdom.’ 
—The Marquis of Riron. 

“J cannot enough thank you, or express the depth of my pleasure, in the announcement of the momentous 
and absolutely foundational step taken by you, in all that is wise and just, in the establishment of these 
relations with your workmen.’’—Letter from Mr. RuskIy, ; 

‘‘The proposal to make allowances to customers spreads the co-operative net still more widely, and its 
advocates hope that it may result in the long-run in the encouragement of honest manufacture and honest 
trading.””—Manchester Guardian, 

Judge Huaues writes :—** Now that my tailor can get your cloth, all sartorial troubles are over for me, as 
I stand up in the best stuff I have ever had to wear, and know that the men who made it have shared the 
profit of its production.” 

F. R. Armitage, Esq., M.D., of Royal Normal College for the Blind:—“ The cloth you sent me last yeat 
has now been all made into clothes and distributed, greatly to the satisfaction of the blind people who re- 
ceived them. I find this an excellent way of assisting them, as the clothes are warmer and last about three 
times as long as those they could obtain in the usual way,” 

ESTABLISHED 1842, 


, 


FIVE MEDALS. 


WM. THOMSON AND SONS, LIMITED, INDUSTRIAL PARTNERSHIP, 
WOODHOUSE MILLS, HUDDERSFIELD. 
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THE UN IVERSAL REVIEW, 


PART IV. 
AUGUST 15rn, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 





READY WEDNESDAY, 





ConreENTS. 

1. A NEW POLITICAL DEPARTURE. CANON MacCOLL. 

2. IN MEMORIAM: FRANK HOLL. HARRY QUILTER. 

3. THE LESSON OF THE MASTER HENRY JAMES. 

4. THE TRIUMPH OF LABOUR: AN ODE . LEWIS MORRIS. 

5. SOME MEMORIES OF BAYREUTH . E. HAMILTON BELL. 
6. THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT . W. HAZLITT ROBERTS, 
7. HALF-A-CENTURY OF CRICKET . FREDERICK GALE. 

8. COULEUR IN SCULPTURE . ALFRED GILBERT, A.RA, 
9. ONE OF THE FORTY. ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
10. THE WORLD IN AUGUST. 

1l. REVIEWS AND CORRESPONDENCE The EDITOR. 


Fut.i-PaGce ILLustrations. 


MARIE . 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 


AN OLD- FASHIONED CRICKETER (William Dorrinton), 
Fac-simile of a Water-Colour Drawing by FELIX. 


FRANK HOLL. 


Sketch from Life by RENOUARD. 


Four Illustrations of Trollope by the late FRANK HOLL; A Co-operative Movement, 
J. P. DONNE, and numerous smaller Designs. 





THE UNIVERSAL REVIEW. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON 
THE TIMES. 


‘A more than adequate staff of writers. Tllustrations equally 
as serving of praise. Eminently readable. A most ambitious 
attempt. Likely to be successful.” 


MORNING POST. 


* An excellent specimen of periodical literature. The lite rary 
matter well written. Illustrations executed with care and delicacy.” 


THE GLOBE. 


“The general level, artistic as well as literary, is high. 
to be favourably received.” 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


“Tllustrations decidedly superior. Handsomely printed. Aims 
very high and broad. Bids fair to take a high place among Reviews.’ 


DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


“ Every article of this admirably printed and well-edited mid- 
monthly Review is good reading, and one or other essay touches 
nearly every phase of our political or social life.” 


STANDARD. 


-“ Something for all tastes. Admirably illustrated.” 


= f SPECTATOR. 
x A very good number. i 


Likely 





Illustrations unusually good and 
merous. Decidedly attractive.” 


THE WORLD. 

ON ‘It differs from its fellows, the Nineteenth Century and 
the Contemporary, in being readable, and being able to be 
understanded of the people, which the others certainly are not. 
You can read it, as the sporting gentleman declared he had read 
the Bible, ‘from kiver to kiver.” I predict for it a success.’ 


ATHEN ZUM. 


“As an illustrated magazine it deserves to secure a place for 





THE FIRST THREE NUMBERS. 


GUARDIAN. 
“Contents very much like its rivals, but excels them in point of 
handsomeness.” 
DAILY NEWS. 


“Luxuriously printed and lavishly illustrated. This (third) 
number is not behind its predecessors in the interest and variety 
of its contents.” 


MAGAZINE OF ART. 


“ Has certainly taken the lead of all its contemporaries in the 


general interest of its contents and the popularity of its writers.’ 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


‘ Adorned with many fine engravings. Sustains its pretensions 
as an important vehicle of original criticism on matters of Art.” 


THE SCOTSMAN. 
“Maintains the high standard of excellence which it attained 
in its first number.” 


BOSTON TRAVELLER. 


“Here is a magazine which is a most important contribution ) 
belles lettres. Every article has a certain air of distinction.” 


BROOKLYN DAILY. 


“The most sumptuous-looking of the monthlies.”’ 


PHILADELPHIA TELEGRAPH. 


“Paper and printing good enough for anybody. Literatur 
varied and interesting.” 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 
“Text always readable. Reproductions of notable pictars 
extremely interesting.” 








Published by SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO. 


Loxpow: Printed hy Jos Jouw CampssB11, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Stress, 
Strand; and Published by him at the “Srecraton”’ Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, August Lith, 1888, 
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